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PREFACE. 



" So much do the colour and the flavour of that 
wonderful mind-fruit called a book, depend upon the 
atmosphere in which it has ripened, and the soil 
whence its sweet or sour juices have been drawn, 
that these important influences cannot be over- 
looked.** These are the words of one of the leading 
writers of the day, and in accordance with them a 
short sketch of the author!s life is here presented, as 
the most interesting preface that could be prefixed 
to this Essay. 

Bobert Enight was bom at Portsoy in Banffshire, 
April 27th, 1811, and six weeks afterwards his 
parents embarked for Canada, taking this young 
traveller with them. After some time they returned 
to Scotland, and his mother, Ann Cuthbert Enight, 
published a poem upon " Home." The subject con- 
trasts so strangely with the wandering character of 
the family, that the opening lines may here be 
quoted. 



€t 



Say in tfae name what sweet enchantment dweUs, 
Why at the word the exile's bosom swells, 
Why, when afar, where'er the wanderer roves. 
Through Greenland's rocks, or fair Ansonia's groves. 
Some fond idea^ lingering in his mind, 
Beoalls one little spot he left behind. 
Its cherished scenes at distance seem more fiur. 
And all his world of bliss is treasured there." 
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At the time of the pubhcation of his mother's 
poem, our author was still a child, and as to this 
period of his life, his early memories, jotted down by 
himself, are the only accessible sources of informa- 
tion. To use his own words, " I have recollections 
of a small ship given to me by a boy, and of a house 
with pillars before it. I also remembered my two 
uncles John and Alexander, and used to designate 
them from this reminiscence, big John and little 
Alexander. — ^I also remembered the dog-kennels, and 
a drawer with some toys in it." The big John here 
mentioned was Dr. John Eae, his mother's brother, 
who graduated as M.D. in Scotland, but was so 
versed in general literature, that he shelved his 
doctor's diploma, and spent his life in teaching and 
study, partly in Canada and partly in the Sandwich 
Islands. In Boston was published a work of his on 
"Pohtical Economy," which was afterwards used 
and acknowledged by John Stuart Mill. 

Affcer this digression about the uncle, we must 
return to the nephew. Mr. and Mrs. Knight soon 
went back to Canada, leaving a baby daughter in 
Scotland, and taking their httle son with them. To 
quote from his own words again, "I remember several 
things that occurred on the voyage, a large wave 
coming right over me and a woman who held me in 
her arms, as we were sitting on deck, and seeing fish 
caught on the Banks ; the lines were furnished with 
balls, and I remember seeing the fish gasping on the 
deck." 

His second introduction to Canada was to be a^ sad 
one. " The first recollection that I have of Canadian 
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life, is of my father sitting sick in a chair by the fire, 
and of the bible dropping from his hand into the fire, 
and my picking it up and returning it to him ; — the 
next is of his death and of my mother sitting weeping 
at his head. We were then living in St. James* Street, 
in a house which was subsequently the Post Office at 
Montreal." 

Soon after this he was sent to the Boyal Grammar 
School, Montreal; the head-master of which. Dr. 
Alexander Skakel, became his guardian, and so be- 
friended him that he always retained in after life a 
grateful feeling towards this benevolent man. Ap- 
plying to his books with diligence, he became, while 
still a boy, assistant in a school conducted by Mr. 
Braithwaite at Chambly, continuing to study and 
make further progress in various branches of learn- 
ing. In his childhood his health had not been very 
good, but being sent to stay with his uncle. Dr. Bae, 
in the Scotch settlement of Glengarry, he there 
mixed freely with the yoimg Highlanders in their 
games, laying in a stock of health, and acquiring a 
taste for athletic sports which was never afterwards 
lost. Thus brought up as a young colonist, he had 
a considerable amount of knowledge, a strong frame, 
an adventurous disposition, ambition, vitaUty, and a 
long cherished determination to become a minister 
of the Gospel. Coming in contact with people be- 
longing to the church of England, he was observed 
to be a man worth having ; they took him in hand, 
and he became a worker under the old Bishop 
Mountain. Being too young to be ordained, the 
young missionary was sent as a pioneer teacher and 
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reader to out-stations where none but a hardy inail 
would go. He was a strong swimmer, a good rider^ 
a swift; skater, could run, leap, and wrestle well, 
handle the axe and paddle deffclj, sleep out of doors, 
and live on hard fare. After various services, he 
was ordained as minister to the township of Framp- 
ton. Province of Quebec, where he had pioneered the 
way for an English Church and collected a congre^ 
gation. 

Frampton was a hilly district in the backwoodsi 
over 1000 feet above sea^level, /intersected by clear, 
tumbling trout- streams, and divided nearly in the 
middle by a river with a rocky bed and many shal^ 
lowS) rapids, and falls, called the Etchemin. The 
area of the township was 100 square miles, and it 
was newly settled, having in it only a few clearances, 
roads, and bridle-paths, cut out of the dense forest* 
Standon and parts adjacent were included with 
Frampton in the mission, so that a journey or 
scramble of 10, 15, or 20 miles, in one direction or 
another, over or through a broken country, without 
bridges, and for the most part destitute of roads, 
was no unusual part of a minister's work. 

The Eev» Eobert Knight, however, had not been 
ill-trained for such duties, and he entered upon them 
with zeal, gaining the respect of the adventurous 
people of that rough settlement, and in many cases, 
inspiring them with an abiding love, which enabled 
him to lead them as a true shepherd. Considering 
the time, the place^ and the materials with which he 
had to deal, what was effected in Frampton is cer- 
tainly amazing. This period of his labours, a period 



of activity and success, was probably the happiest 
time of his life. At first he lodged in the settlers* 
shanties, and worship was conducted as was prac- 
ticable, but a wooden chapel was soon put up, and 
after this a stone church was built, with a wooden 
belfiy, and a substantial parsonage, with bam and 
stable. Mr. Enight worked with his people in the 
bush, cutting timber, and in the clearances^ stump- 
ing and stoning, and was in his element when he 
could lead them to attack an unusually large stump 
or heavy rock* Many a merry party assembled in 
the parsonage for meals, and after the varied labours 
of the day, he would gather all the young and able 
men in the large yard adjoining the house, for 
athletic sports, such as throwing the hammer, put- 
ting the stone, quoits, and leaping^ Here he was 
chief athlete, and it was said that there was only one 
man in the settlement, called ''Big WiUy," who 
could beat him at throwing the hammer, even this 
man being his inferior at a lift. On one occasion, 
when a neighbour's house was on fire, Mr* Knight 
galloped his mare backwards and forwards between 
the house and a stream of water, holding a fall 
bucket in each hand at arm's length, and guiding 
the animal by his voice, crossing a fence at every 
trip. Besides the unusual strength which he had in 
his arms and shoulders, he had some taste for risks, 
and was known to cross the Etchemin in flood, when 
others would not try it* 

In Frampton was found a young English lady 
whom he married, and this connection led h\m to 
leave Canada in 1847, and come to England. It 
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seemed to him that his health had suffered from the 
fatigues of the mission, and he hoped for some good 
from this change. Could he have foreseen what his 
life in England was to be, and that he was to die 
worn-out at the early age of 52 years, he would 
surely have shrunk from putting his foot on the deck 
of the ship that was to carry him away from the 
familiar shores of Canada. 

Once settled in Warwickshire, employment was 
sought, but some difficulty was found in inducing 
the English bishop of the diocese to recognise 
Canadian ordination papers, or give a license to 
preach, and indeed the invader met with but a 
hostile reception from the Oxford and Cambridge 
men who occupied the district. Excepting two or three 
clergymen who became his warm personal friends, 
there were not fpnnd among them men sufficiently 
generous to hold out a helping hand to a deserving 
stranger. Having at length almost extorted a license 
to preach, he became a kind of clerical hack, and 
officiated in nearly all the churches of the neigh- 
bourhood, whenever a substitute or aid was wanted. 
Feeling that he was somewhat looked down upon, 
and anxious to obtain a fair footing in the church, 
he determined to write and publish some useful 
work which should prove that he was not deficient 
in scholarship ; a prospectus of a work was issued, 
and nearly all the bishops of England were laid 
under contribution as subscribers, their names being 
used as ornaments to the scheme. The book, A 
Critical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
was duly published, and as a fair proof of scholar- 
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ship and ability it succeeded ; but the author had 
to learn that scholarship and ability will not advance 
a man in the church of England. After some ten 
or twelve years he gained a practical knowledge of 
the degrading system of church patronage, and 
found that the best preferment he could obtain 
was a poor curacy or incumbency of the nett 
value of £50 per annum, without a residence, at 
a village called Warton. Here he laboured assidu- 
ously, teaching, preaching, and visiting ; and finding 
no school-house but a tumbledown cottage, appHed 
himseKto the troublesome task of obtaining funds 
and building one. After much pains he succeeded 
in procunng the erection of a substantial school- 
house, with teacher's residence and a play-ground 
attached. The erection of this building, and his 
labours in the parish, gained him the reputation of 
a hard-working minister ; but he soon perceived that 
even this was no passport to preferment in the 
church of England, and that if he wished to obtain 
only sufficient to live upon, he must adopt such 
methods as he had seen practised by other men 
around him. To take lessons in the art of creeping 
and crawling was repugnant to his nature, and to 
purchase a Hving was out of the question, as he had 
not the means, so he struck out for himself what 
promised to be a feasible plan. 

There was in the neighbourhood a Charity called 
Sir Francis Nethersole's, the trustees of which sus- 
tained a school, and had the next presentation to a 
living at their disposal. He calculated that if he 
took the school, and served the trustees well, they 
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would give him the living ; and so they did,— he was 
presented to the living of Polesworth, Warwickshire. 
But to obtain this he had worked hard at teaching 
every week, and in his church at Warton on Sun- 
days, visiting his parish on half-holidays, or after 
the hours of school. This was too much for a man 
to do; but, in addition, he had volunteered to keep, 
the accounts of the Charity, and act as Secretary to 
the Trust. Two or three men would have been 
required to perform all these duties, and it is not to 
be wondered at, that, after the pressure of such 
labours, he sank into the grave, a worn-out wreck, 
when he had not been many months in the position 
of Vicar. 

Those who knew him in Polesworth would scarcely 
suppose that he had been adventurous, athletic, and 
ready in emergencies, when he was a young man. 
Yet such was the case ; — twice, if not three times, he 
rescued people from drowning ; but after his arrival 
in England he met with no opportunities for render- 
ing services of this kind. Once he saved an old 
woman from being run over by a train at the 
Atherstone Station on the L. and N. W. Eailway, 
and in the act his foot slipped, so that he fell in 
front of the engine, then, not having time to get 
upon his legs, he only escaped by a quick roll off the 
metals on to the ** six-foot." 

In England, however, he was not known by his 
muscular strength and activity, but from his labours 
as a minister and a writer. Besides the present 
Essay he pubHshed the Commentary on the Epistle to 
the BomanSf and a short work on Scriptural Predesti- 
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nation; he also contributed to the Magazines con- 
ducted by Dr. Eitto and Dr. Bui^gess, and was a 
paid Beviewer. The poor have testified that he was 
to them a faithful minister of the Gospel. By his 
ecclesiastical superiors he was ignored, but he met 
with a kindly recognition from gentlemen who were 
his immediate neighbours. It is impossible to avoid 
thinking that in ahnost any church except the 
Church of England, he would have had a decent 
Sfblary, and that, had he not chosen to be a minister, 
he would have made his mark in any other line of 
hfe. 

It certainly is the case that a man may be strong 
and active, of unquestionable character and firm in 
his purpose, a hard student and faithful worker, and 
yet, in the Church of England, he shall and must 
yield to those who are weak in all these points, but 
strong in privilege. The theory may be sublime, 
but the practice is ridiculous. The disinclination to 
enter the church, which has been exhibited for a 
number of years by educated English youths, is 
a proof that the common sense of the country 
revolts against it. This has necessitated the 
estabhshment of the now existing Theological Col- 
leges, to supply the deficiency of recruits from 
Oxford and Cambridge. Some of the results of 
this scheme have been such as the projectors can 
scarcely have anticipated. From whatever causes 
it may have arisen, there has been for some 
time a strange state of confusion in the EngHsh 
Church. The action of its various sections reminds 
one of the pubUc performance of that village choir 
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which had prepared a grand anthem for Christmas. 
The vocalists and musicians dragged on indifferently 
well till they arrived at the words " Come let us sing 
with one accord," whereupon they went off with a 
grand burst, all in different keys, each one taking up 
an independent line for himself. The church seems 
to have arrived at this point in its anthem ; the dis- 
cord has continued for some time, but how long the 
concert will last is a question. 

However, if there be a PluraUty of Worlds, per- 
haps there are others more orderly than this, and it 
may be more agreeable to turn from these reflections 
and proceed to consider the Essay. The chief faults 
in it seem to be those of style, its merits are dis- 
coverable on perusal, and may be safely left to the 
judgment and appreciation of the critical reader. 
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an infidel and corrupt mind, has been made use of 
as an argument against revealed religion^; and, 

1 <<Though it is not a direct article of the Christian 
system, that this world which we inhabit is the whole of 
the habitable creation ; yet it is so worked up therewith 
from what is called the Mosaic account of the creation 
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Qod, that to believe otherwise, that is, to believe that Qod 
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INTRODUCTION. 

There is no study calculated to excite more 
forcible impressions of the power and wisdom of 
God than that of astronomy. The extent of the 
divine works which it discloses is so vast, that the 
znind is lost in the contemplation; and can find no 
words more fiiUy descriptive of the comparative 
littleness of man in the universe than that of the 
Psalmist — "When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, What is man that thou art 
mindful of him ? and the son of man that thou 
visitest him" ? From a study eminently calculated 
to impress the soul with reverential feelings towards 
God, conclusions of a very different tendency have 
been drawn; and the sentiment of the Psalmist^ 
tinged with the sceptical and perverted thoughts of 
an infidel and corrupt mind, has been made use of 
as an argument against revealed religion^; and, 

1 '^Though it is not a direct article of the Christian 
system, that this world whieh we inhabit is the whole of 
the habitable creation ; yet it is so worked up therewith 
from what is called the Mosaic account of the creation 

and the death of the Son of 

Qod, that to believe otherwise, that is, to believe that Gk)d 

B 
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consequently, in favour of the supposition, that a 
God, whose wisdom and goodness are thus largely 
displayed in the material universe, would create a 
being so full of prospective and retrospective yearn- 
ings and affections as man is, and leave him in 
ignorance^ or in extreme doubt, of his origin, and 
of his destination. 

The objection thus made rested on the supposi- 
tion, that the univeise had not been made in vain, 
but that its various parts were, like our world, 
ten£uited with sentient o^ intelligent creatures, re- 
joicing in the adaptation of their several natufed to 
their various abodes. Taking this for granted^ 
several answerd which reconciled the appearance 
of ihe Son of God upon our earth with its appa- 
rently comparative insignificance in the material 
universe have been given. Another answer had, 
however, been proposed, which has been lately 
reiterated. This reply calls in question the exist- 
ence of animated life in any other portico of the 
universe except our world. It sets the general 
views of science in opposition to revelation^ and 
endeavours to secure the merit of consistency to 
God's revealed system^ at the expense of blotting 
out the all but infinite illustrations of His wisdom 

created a plurality of worlds, at least as numerous as what 
we call stars, renders the Christian system of fieiith at 
once little and ridiculous, and scatters it in the mind like 
feathers in the air. The two beliefe cannot be held 
together in the same mind ; and he who thinks he believe 
both has thought but little of eithar.*'-^I%(M. Paine-^Age 
.9f BeagofL 
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and goodneBS, so widely believed to exist in those 
other worlds, which amdogy had led men to people 
with happy bdngs, adapted in nature to their mani« 
foldly varied habitations. 

The Essay on " The Pluralilgr of Worlds," re- 
cently publiAed^ is, however^ &r from being the 
first work which has called in question the correct- 
ness of the general belief^ or which has maintained 
that ours is the only inhabited world. Whatever 
okims it may possess on the score of ability, the 
essay which has revived the controversy has no 
title to the merit of originality^ In a woik^ 
written by Alexander Maxwell, of which a second 
edition was published in 1820, the scientific con- 
clusions on which Dr. Chalmers's astronomical dis- 
courses were grounded were very roughly assailed^ 
and stated to be altogether inadequate to support 
the si^erstructure which had been erected upon 
them. The work of Chalmers was consequently 
pronounced by this writer to be altogether useless^ 
if not pernicious, as placing the defence, of the 
Christian system upon &lse groimd. 

The great difference between Maxwell's work 
and that of the learned author of the late 
anonymous esaay is, that the former ' violently 
assails tibe certainty of astronomical science gene-* 
Irally, and maintains that conjecture is a large 

* Plurality of Worlds : or, Letters^ Notes, and Memo- 
randa Philosophical and Critical ; occasioned by ''A Series 
of Discoursed on the Christian Bevelation, Hi coameotioh 
with the Modern Astronomy. By Thomas Chalmers^ D J) * 
By Alexander MaxweHL Seeond Edition. . \S2(k . 
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dement in aU its conclusions; while the latter under- 
takes to establish, fix>m astronomical consideiationSi 
conclusions at variance with the general belief of 
the scientific world. Both works agree in assign- 
ing, as an answer to the objection derived from the 
believed existence of many worlds, the statement, 
that such a belief is supposititious and conjectural; 
and that there is no sufficient ground for concluding 
that there is any inhabited world but that occu- 
pied by man. Both works also concur, though in 
very different ways, in establishing the conjectural 
character of astronomical science. Maxwell, whose 
quotations from various authors prove that he had 
evidently read a good deal upon the subject, asserts^ 
that conjecture is a large element of all astronomi- 
cal systems; and the author of the late essay asserts 
that the wide-spread belief of astronomers, namely, 
that the other heavenly bodies are inhabited, is not 
only purely conjectural, but erroneous; and that 
our globe is the only inhabited world. In propor- 
tion as this statement has any foundation^ and the 
opinions of such men as Sir David Brewster^ and 
his scientific antagonist, are so widely at variance, 
is the general enquirer justified in acquiescing in 
Maxwell's conclusion, that conjecture is so large an 
element of astronomical discovery, that its most 
violent fluctuations are not to be allowed to affect 
the statements of revelaticm. 

Dr. Chalmers has been charged, in a late review, 
with taking the logic in his astronomical discourses, 
bodily, firom Andrew Fuller's " Gospel its Own 
Witness." This may or may not be the case; but 
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the author of the charge may find reason to admit, 
how cautiously such an accusation should be made, 
and how difficult it is^ even for men of high stand- 
ing in literature, to avoid, at times, the imputation 
of plagiarism. The declaration, that there is no 
new thing under the sim is, owing to its general 
truth, one of those fiicts which weigh most heavily 
on the mind of an author. To convey a man's own 
thoughts upon any subject is comparatively easy; 
but to ascertain whether he has been anticipated in 
what he is writing, to avoid setting forth as striking 
and original, what may have been uttered long 
before; nay, what may, at some not very distant 
era^ have been a trite observation, '' hie labor, hoc 
opus est." This is the province of the author's 
labour which dims the eye, and drinks up the life- 
blood of his spirit. 

The total silence of the Author of the recent 
essay on '* The Plurality of Worlds," respecting 
Maxwell's book, and the remarks of two eminent 
reviewers upon the subject, furnish a most striking 
illustration of this truth. In the dialogue, intended 
to supplement the essay^ the following passage, 
descriptive of the object and possible ultimate in* 
fluence of the author's reasonings occurs. 

" U.— But your arguments are merely negative. 
You only prove that we do not know the planets 
to be inhabited.'' 

" Z. — If, when I have proved that point, men 
were to cease to talk as if they knew that the 
planets are inhabited, I should have produced a 
great effect."^ 

^ Dial(^e, p. 32. 
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Maxwell's work is written in lihe epistolaij form; 
and, in his second letter, he thus expresses him* 
self:— 

*^ Dear Sir,-r-I do not suppose you are so much 
enamoured with these discourses, as to become in? 
different to the previous question, which ought nnr 
doubtedly to have been first established — ^Whether 
the modem conjectures about the planetary system 
are so well founded as to afford any firm ground 
&r the reasonings of infidelity ? If it should appear 
that the opinions indulged are idle and suppositi-^ 
tious, the labours of the learned doctor become 
altofi^ether useless. He has employed his time and 
talits upon a ^irionaiy the^e which may in- 
crease speculation and doubt, but which cannot 
afford any substantial benefit to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, or to the happiness of the human race. 
Of this I am fully persuaded. The mind of the 
writer is carried away with a principle that is false, 
and upon that &lsehood the airy vision is^ erected. 
We are informed that *it has been reserved for 
these latter times, to resolve this great and inter* 
esting question. The sublimest powers of philoT 
sophy have been called to the exercise, and astro? 
nomy may now be looked upon as the most certain 
and established of the sciences^' If, by resolving 
this great and interesting question, the writer refers 
to the opinion now generally prevalent, upon the 
plurality of worlds, and that astronomy has rendered 
this opinion certain and in&Uible, I conceive the 

* Chalmers's Discourses p.24 . 



98iiumpti(m not only &lie, but ^xtromdy hazard* 

If these two passages are compared, it will bo 
teen, that the recent essay on '* The Plurality of 
Worlds" is &r fro9i being original, or even the 
revival of an ancient opinion. This, however, 
does not prove its author to be a plagiarist, any 
more than the previous eiustence of Fuller's work 
proves Chalmers to have derived his logic from 
that source; and the following passages, one from 
the late anonymous essay, and the other &om its 
reviewer^ the reviewer who makes this charge 
against Chalmers^ may serve to shew how readily 
such an imputation may be incurred. Speaking of 
that view of the subjects which was so clearly and 
largely maintained in a work published no longer 
ago than 1820, the reviewer says: — 

'* It is not more than ten years since, we^ in 
pnison* we have since had reason to believe, with 
other thinkers both at home and on the continent, 
began to suspect that the evidence for the plurality 
of worlds might not be so strong as had been sup- 
posed, and that, tLpnori^ their being inhabited was 
90t yery likely. In proof that thi^ long ago was 
our ftentiment in germy we shall take the liberty of 
qKoting a few sentences written by us in 1844, and 
fvblished to th$ world two years subsequently. 
' Science may and does hope that each fair star has 
its Qwn beautiful and happy race of immortal intel* 
Ugenoes, but science does not knovo. For aught 
science knows, those suns and systems may be see^ 

^ Mazw«U*8 Plurality of World& Beoond Edition, p. 15. 
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only by our eyes and our telescopes; for aught she 
knows, the universe may only be beginning to be 
peopled, and earth have been selected as the first 
spot for the great colonization/ The peopling of 
our own planet was a gradual process. Why may 
not the same be concluded of the universe of which 
our ea];th is a part? May not earth, in this sense, 
be as an Eden to other regions of the All? Are 
appearance and analogy pleaded as proofs that the 
imiverse is peopled throughout? Appearance and 
analogy here utter an imcertain sound; for are not 
all the suns, or what we may call the continents of 
creation, seemingly burning masses uninhabitable 
by any beings we can conceive of? Do not many 
of the planets or islands appear either too near or 
too remote firom the central blaze to support animal 
e;8i8tence. ******* 
It will appear hereafter that there are sinfinilar 
coincidencS between the views thus proporded 
and those of the author before us. Not that we 
tvish to charge him with plagiarism^ for it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that he ever saw or heard of 
our humble lucubration; but we wish to point out 
the remarkable fact that two thinkers, standing in 
some respects at opposite poles, the one a non- 
scientific and the other a scientific man, have been 
borne along by independent currents to the same 
conclusion, a conclusion in which we believe both 
will be soon joined by many in whose minda 
already the thought is beginning more or less clearly 
to stirr^ 

> Edeotic Beview for May, 18H P* ^17. 
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To this the author of the Essay and its sapple- 
snental dialogue replies in a similar strain: — 

"I have no wish to lay any stress upon the 
originality of the views presented in the Essay. 
I know now that several years ago (in 1849) Hugh 
Millar, in his First Imprenums of England (chap, 
xvii.), presented an argument from geology, very 
much of the nature of that which I have employed ; 
and that the Rev. Mr. Birks, in a little tract pub- 
lished in 1850, urged the very insecure character 
of the doctrine that the planets and stars are in- 
habited. These coincidences with my views, I did 
not know till my essay was not only written but 
printed. As to myself, the views which I have at 
length committed to paper, have long been in my 
mind, etc'**. 

Chalmers may or may not have taken his logic 
bodily fix)m Fuller's " Gospel its Own Witness," 
which is a work of such standing as to be &miliar 
to all writers against infidelity; but the assumed 
originality of the reviewer, and his &iendly dis- 
avowal of charging the author of the recent anony- 
mous essay with appropriating firom himdisM thoughts 
published to the worlds by the reviewer in 1846; 
thoughts which had, however, been explicitly and 
copiously maintained, in a work that went through 
two editions, no longer ago than 1820, and the 
imsuspecting disavowal of the author of the Essay 
and dialogue, of laying any stress upon the origi- 
nality of his views upon the same subject, may 
serve to shew how cautious men should be, in 
* Dialogue of the Plurality of Worlds, p. 54. 
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OQCODditionally ot even indirectly HaimiTig oii^iial- 
ity fot themselvea, or branding die abKDce <^ ifr 
•wiA the n&me of pl^iariam in othets. 

Tlie Bi^omentB &om scdeDce and analogy, opposed- 
to ihe Tiew wbicli muntoina that the earth b the 
tally inhaHted vorld, ore to be found in voAb 
which have very folly conridered the queetion. It 
is {iurposed, in the following treataBe, to prove from 
Scripture, that the objection is grounded entirely 
on a mistaken view of God's revealed purpose; and 
that the consistency of the purpose of God in Christ 
is not directly affected by the queetion of the 
plurality of inhabited worlds. The reasons there 
are for believing that a plurality of worlds is indi- 
cated in revelation, may then form a subject of 
subordinate enquiry. 

It may be well, however, as a preliminary step, 

to notice briefly those works which have adopted a 

similar line of argument, and to point out how fax 

the present attempt diflers &om its predecessors. 

Andrew Fuller, in his " Gospel ito Own Witn^e," 

has met the objection against Christianity, derived 

£rom the plurality of worlds, by stating that tiis 

influences of the Christian system may extend tq 

other worlds; and Dr. Chalmers has expanded tha 

subject with all his powers of rhetorical embeUiah* 

ment. The present essay professes to prove, that 

od in Christ is explicitly deolared 

3 one which embraces and controls 

istence; and that the questicm of 

intdligent nnirerse c«nnot, thsre-< 

fleet revealed leligion. Similar 
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groxuid has been taken by Dr. £• Kares in bifl 
woik entitled !Et9 Oeo^ *Ei9 Meatvuf^y in which he 
Buuntains^ that the tenns ^9, oUovfibiyrfy etc., refer 
not to pur globe only, but to the whole univerae. 
This, it will be perceived at a glance^ is very preca^ 
rioTis^ if not fidee ground; and, even if it afforded 
in itself a broader and more secure basis, it involves 
&e almost insuperable disadvantage of condensing 
the religious history of the universe, within the 
same brief period of duration as that of our world. 
That the purpose of God in Christ embraces and 
controls all intelligent beings is one truth; that the 
religious history of the intelligent universe — ^that of 
the angels themselves included — ^is only co-exten- 
sive in time with that of our globe, is a widely 
different supposition; the inconsistency of which 
has been made use of as an objection against the 
extension of the influence of God's purpose to 
other worlds. 

Owing to the different points of view from which 
the subject has been considered, and the much 
wider basis upon which the reasoning is founded^ 
as well as the collateral, though very material dis- 
crepancy between a theory which, indirectly at 
least, confines the religious history of the imiverse 
within the limits of man's existence upon earth, 
and one which makes it as widely diflused over 
time as it is over [space, there will not be found 
much in common in the present treatise and that of 
Dr. Nares, or Maxwell, or in Faber's " Many Man- 
sions." The latter work is so different in its charac- 
ter, that it scarcely requires any notice as to its 
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aspect upon the controveisy; its great object being 
apparently to decide explicitly on the particular 
localities of heaven and hell, and of the interme- 
diate abodes of the departed spirits both of good 
and bad men. 

Should any apology be deemed requisite for ap- 
propriating a title already affixed to the recent 
anonymous essay, it may be found in the circum- 
stance that the difficulty of selecting another has 
been found so great that this title has been attached 
to a work which repudiates the belief expressed by 
these words, and that it has become a kind of com* 
mon literary property, the present treatise being at 
least the fourth, including Fontenelle's book, which 
has been thus designated. 



PART I. 



CHAP. I. 

TSE SYSTEM OF BEVEALEB BELIGION NOT DI- 
BEGTLT AFFECTED BY THE QUESTION BE- 
SPEGTIKa THE PLUBALITY OF WOBLDS. 

The objection to the assumption of human nature 
by the Deity, and to our earth being made the 
scene of such stupendous events as the Incarnation, 
Sufferings and Death of the Son of God, and to an 
exhibition of God^s peculiar interest altogether dis- 
proportioned to our world's relative position in the 
mataial uxuverse, has long been regarded as a 
formidable point of assault against revealed reli- 
gion. But, although it has for such a length of 
time been regarded in this lights it will be found 
that such an objection is grounded upon a total 
misconception; and that it takes for granted, what 
revelation very explicitly contradicts^ namely, that 
the influences of that purpose, which was carried 
out in our world, do not extend beyond it, but are 
confined to the human race, or to a small portion of 
it. If the whole of that material universe, of 
which astronomy gives us such expanded views, 
and the limits of which seem as &x &om scientific 
discovery as they axe from the unassisted gaze of 
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ihe savage, teemed with inliabitants adapted to their 
various spheres, while the proofi and influences of 
redeeming love were confined to one of its infini- 
tesimal firactions, there would be room for asto- 
nishment^ and for • imagining the appearance of 
inconsistency. It would be difficult to reconcile 
that unity of purpose which exhibits itself in the 
material world by the subjection of all its parts to 
the same law as of gravitation, with that difference 
of treatment which prevailed in the sentient and 
intelligent universe. But there is no reason for 
such a conclusion. Mention is not indeed made, in 
smpture, of the appearance of the Son of God in 
other worlds to exhibit to their inhabitants prooft 
of His mercy, correq)onding to those which men 
have received; but the silence of the Word of God 
does not establish, that no such proofi have been 
given. The strong propensity of imsanctified hu- 
man curiosity to speculate on the doracter and 
final destination of others^ which prompted the 
question, Lord are there few that be eavedf is quite 
a sufficient reason for God's imposing some barrier 
to the dispo^tion to neglect active and personal 
dirties for comparatively unprofitable studies. We 
know that other beings do exist, and that some of 
th^tn have fall^i firom l^eir first estate, and that 
these beings possess intdligenoe and power, vastly 
beyond human, and u?e capable of exciting war in 
other spheres, and of calling f(Mrth for their resistance 
ihe armies of the heavenly host What a world ef 
interest must the history of their temptation, their 
&llv a»d the disorder which it has introduced, of 
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mrhich our ifiU is one mournful proof, possess. And 
yet^ of all this^ we may say, that we know posi^ 
tivtely nothing, except l^e bare facts of their &11, of 
their original cxcdlence, of their mirviying power, 
and enmity to Gbd« Even th^se facts are intro^ 
duced in connexion with our own condition, and in 
explanation of the circumstances of our own lot; 
nor have we any reason to believe that they would 
have been revealed, had they not been calculated to 
vindicate God's dealings, and to set us upon our 
guard against unseen but most powerful enemies 

Except under similar conditions, we have not the 
elightest reason to suppose that the existence or 
history of IJie inhabitants of any portion of the 
universe but our own would be made known to us; 
but the reverse is, on the contrary, more consistent 
with God's known dealings; and, therefore^ the 
most absolute silence on the point cannot justify 
any one in concluding that the influences of the 
ministry of the Son of God extended to no worlds 
but ours. It has been said, that He may have 
appeared in many other worlds, and have united 
Himself to other natures^ in order to redeem them 
from the consequences of the perversion of that 
voluntary agency which is an integral element of 
moral virtue; and, had the Word of God been 
entirely silent on the subject, no valid argument 
could have been brought against such a supposition. 
This, however, is not the case: the Word of God 
contains statements upon the Qubject, which, while 
they preclude the supposition of anything like a 
repetition of the union of the Divine with a created 
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nature, afford a final and condusiye answer to the 
objection derived from the Incarnation, and remove 
all appearance of inconastency in the limitation to 
our world of Grod's appearance in union with a 
created nature. The Incarnation is unique; but 
the influences of the purpose associated with it are 
universal. This world may be the solitary abode 
of intelligent beings; or intelligent and sentient 
happiness may be co-extensive with the material 
universe; the Whole of those heavenly bodies 
which astronomy discloses, and those which will 
for ever be beyond her ken, may be peopled with 
tenants, and the proofs of God's goodness and wis- 
dom may run parallel; but, however numerous the 
worlds of intelligent creatures may be, they are all 
comprehended in God's purpose in Christ; they are, 
without one solitary exception, controlled and in- 
fluenced by its history and principles. The ques- 
tion of the plurality of inhabited worlds does not 
a£Eect the revealed statement of God's love in 
Christ, because its universal influence is also clearly 
and indisputably revealed. If our world is the 
only abode of sentient and intelligent beings, the 
influence of God's purpose in Christ is necessarily 
confined to the same limits. If the whole universe 
is tenanted by beings capable of rejoicing in its 
adaptation to their several natures, the influence of 
God's purpose in Christ is equally extensive. All 
things are to be gathered together or summed up in 
Christ, who is the great oikonomos (or steward) in 
that house which He himself has built; for by Him 
^oere all things created; and, when the Fathec 
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raised Him from the dead, he set Him at His own 
right hand far above all power and authority^ and 
mighty and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but in that which is to come ; 
and has put ALL things under his feet^ arranging 
them in accordance with the principles of His 
covenant, and has given Him to be head over ALL 
things to the Chubch which is His BOi>T, the 

FULNESS OF HiM THAT FILLETH ALL IN ALL. 

Words could not declare more explicitly^ that all 
things existent are controlled by Christ, the as- 
cended Saviour of men, in accordance with the 
principles of His covenant with the Father; and 
that His obedience unto death, and His consequent 
resurrection, were preparatives to His universal 
control of all created beingsy wherever existing, 
whether numerous or few. Thus, the influences of 
His ministry on earth extend to the utmost limits 
of intelligent existence, and embrace the whole 
FAMILY whether on earth or elsewhere. When 
He had by Himself pwrged our sinSj He THEN sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

The association of the &llen angels with men at 
the final tribunal and judgment, and the significant 
term the end, when He shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God even the Father^ immediately con** 
nected, as it is, with the resurrection of men^ seem 
to point out equally plainly, that the events con- 
nected with Christ's incarnation^ and with man's 
probation, are of universal interest and influence; 
and that His ministry on our earth was intended to 
subserve the subjugation of all irreconcilable ene- 

o 
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mies, and the reclamation of all whose restoration 
to favour God saw fit to accept. This is still 
fiirther indirectly confirmed by the hostility of 
Satan to men, and by his very designation as the 
accuser. If his active and imceasing hostility to 
men^ and his assumption of the office of accuser is 
grounded upon a hope or desire of impugning the jus- 
tice of God in consigning him to irremediable con* 
demnation^ while man is received back to &vour, 
and of detecting anything capricious or unworthy 
of the Creator of all, in the principles of that pur- 
pose in Christ, according to which all intelligent 
beings in the universe are governed, then a motive 
is supplied, which fully explains his untiring enmity 
to men, and his especial hatred of the Son of God, 
the key-stone of that moral constitution of the 
universe, which seals Satan's ruin. Upon the same 
principles, the earnest desire of the angels to look 
into these things receives a correspondingly power- 
ful motive. It is no glance of mere curiosity which 
they fix upon our earth, nor merely an earnest gaze 
of sympathy; but, in contemplating the issues of 
the contest of Christ and His people here with the 
powers of darkness, they watch a struggle in which 
they themselves are interested, and admire the 
development of those principles by which the Son 
of God rules all things both in heaven and in earth. 
It is from the reflection of God's attributes here, 
and in the administration of His Church below, 
that the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places derive their deepest lessons respecting the 
manifold wisdom of God. As the purpose of God 
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in Christ is one which influences and controls the 
whole universe of intelligence^ the only possible 
objection which can be made to it is, that there are 
other worlds^ more appropriate than ours, to be the 
scene of Christ's sufferings; and other races with 
whom the Divine nature might more consistently 
have been imited than with the human. But 
revelation declares that a God of perfect wisdom 
saw good, that Christ should take on Him not the 
nature of angeU^ but the seed of Abraham\ and^ aa 
science cannot grasp even the material universe, 
and makes no discoveries whatever of the nature or 
classification of its varied races of beings, it is not 
likely that any objection, &om the comparative 
rank of our world, would be hazarded for a moment 
by any sober mind. 

It is &rther to be observed, that^ although our 
world was the scene of Christ's ministry and suffer- 
ings^ it was not thereby constituted the centre^ of 
moral and intelligent influence; and that revelation 
not only clearly indicates the application of God's 
purpose in Christ to the whole universe, but points 
out as clearly^ that the heaven of heavens, or the 
place of God's more immediate and glorious pre-* 

> «And in the third place, tlus hypothesis, makins the 
earth, insignificant as it seems to be in the astronomical 
scheme, the centre of the theological scheme, ascribes to 
the earth a peculiar distinction, quite as much at variance 
with the analogies of the planets to one another, as the 
supposition that the earth alone is inhabited; to say 
nothing of the bearing of the critic's hypothesis on the 
other systems that encircle other suns." — A Dialogue on 
the FluraUty of WoHdSy p. 48. 
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sence, is the great centre &om whence the benefits 
of Christ's ministry flow to that churchy which is the 
fulness of Him that fiUeth aU in all. Our Lord's 
incarnation, ministry^ and death, were all prepara- 
tives to His exaltation to the throne of universal 
dominion at the right hand of the Father. His 
exaltation to that heavenly throne is always repre- 
sented as a step to His control of all things in hea- 
ven and earth, and to His application of the benefits 
of His meritorious humiliation and obedience. It 
was not &om our earth, but from the great centre 
of God's dominion, that the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity was to proceed, to apply the benefits, 
of the ministry of the Son of God — a circumstance 
probably depending, not simply on Christ's ascen- 
sion, and His pleading His merits at the throne of 
God,^ but consistent with the honour of that holy 
and heavenly abode, whence Christ Himself origi- 
nally descended, and which we have every reason 
to regard as the eternal and immovable seat of 
empire, in which God's highest honour dwelleth. 
The perfect consistency of our world's being made 
the scene of Christ's meritorious humiliation and 
obedience, with the preservation of the honour of 
the place of God's more immediate and continued 
presence, and of the exhibition of His highest 
glory, may be illustrated by corresponding circum- 

• * Acts ii. 33 : " Therefore being by the right hand of Gk)d 
exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth this which ye see and 
hear." Compare also Eph.i. 20— 23 ; iv.9,10; CoLi.20; 
Heb.ii.9,10; v.8,9. 
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stances in human empires. The plains of Marathon 
were the scene of the victory that decided the des- 
tinies of Greece; but they did not, on that account, 
remove the seat of Athenian or any other Grecian 
empire from its original site, nor derogate in any 
way from its splendour, but, on the contrary^ in- 
cteaaed its glory. In the history of nations, the 
most important events that have occurred, and the 
most powerful influences for good or evil that have 
been exercised, have frequently^ if not generally, 
taken place or originated in the distant provinces 
of empires; but they have as generally passed from 
the particular locality to the central one, and have 
influenced the whole body by their influence upon 
the heart, by the instrumentality of which a parti- 
cular event or influence has been extended into a 
general one. Indeed^ few of the battles that have 
decided the fate of empires^ have been fought at 
the seat of national dominion and internal control, 
but they all exerted their prime influence upon it 
before they could operate on the general body poli- 
tic. A disease may break out at the extremities; 
but it must generally influence the springs of life^ 
before it impairs the general constitution. The 
more immediate scene of the presence and glory of 
Him, in whose sight the heavens are not clean, was 
not a suitable place for the intrusion of so foul a 
leprosy as had tainted moral agency; nor that 
abode into which flesh and blood cannot enter, for 
the presence of corrupted humanity; nor was this 
world a suitable centre from which to difiuse the 
g^nerpi influences of the remedy of such an evil. 
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The great Physician did not contaminate His own 
bright abode, and that of His spotless &mil7, bj 
the introduction of a patient whose breath eadbaled 
the most deadly infection, and who was covered, 
from the head to the foot, with wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores; but He condescended to yisit 
his humble abode, and then returned to disseminate, 
by messengers of suitable powers, the intelligence, 
that the contagion was arrested, and the disease 
healed, which threatened the happiness and even 
existence of untold numbers. When the battle had 
been fought on hostile ground, the Captain of sal- 
vation returned to the seat of His empire, whence 
the news of victory might most appropriately radiate 
to its utmost limits. 

If, therefore, as we have endeavoured to prove, 
the union of the Divine with any limited nature 
must take place in some sphere of the univSrse^ the 
simple circumstance of our world's being the scene, 
and our nature obtaining the privilege, of such a 
union, can form no reason of objection; imless it 
can be proved that such a choice was inconsistent 
with God's wisdom and goodness. And since the 
influence of Christ's ministry here extends to the 
whole &mily in the universe,^ without even in the 

' Lord Bacon says, ^I believe that God is so holy, pure, 
and jealous, that it is impossible for Him to be pleased in 
any creature, though the work of His own hands ; so that 
neither angd^ man, nor iporld could stand, nor can stand, 
one moment in His eye, without beholding the same in 
the f&ce of a Mediator. And therefore, that before Him, 
with whom all things are present, the Lamb of God was 
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slightest degree derogating from the honour of 
the great centre and seat of God's empire and 
glory, the objection from the plurality of worlds 
Ms to the ground. 

slain before aU worlde : but that^ out of His eternal and 
infinite goodness and loye, purposing to become a Creator, 
and to communicate to His creatures, He ordained, in His 
eternal council, that one Person of the Godhead should be 
united to one nature^ and to one particular of Hie creatures 
(man) ; so that, in the Person of the Mediator, the true 
ladder might be fixed, whereby Gk>d might descend to His 
creatures, and His creatures might ascend to God ; so that 
God, by the reconcilement of the Mediator, turning His 
countenance towards His creatures (though not in equal 
light and degree), made way unto the dispensation of His 
most holy and secret will, whereby some of His creatures 
might stand and keep their state ; others might possibly 
fall, and be restored ; and others might fall, and not be 
restored to their estate, but yet remain in being, though 
imder wrath and corruption ; all with respect to the Me- 
diator, which is the great mystery and perfect centre of off, 
God's ways with His crecUures, and to which all His other 
works and wonders do but serve and refer." — Bacon's 
Works, vol. iy. pp. 413, 414. For a more extended consi- 
deration of this part of the subject, see an Essay lately 
published, entitled, " The Doctrine of Scriptiiral I^*edesti- 
nation." 
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PART n. 



CHAP. I. 

THE MEASUKE OF IMPOBTANGE TO BE ATTACH- 
ED TO THE IKQUIBT; AND THE PBOBABLE 
GBOUNDS OF ITS PAST NEGLECT AND IMPEB- 
FECT COMPBEHENSION. 

The question of the plurality of worlds cannot 
form Ij ground of objLon to the Christian sys. 
tem^ because the influence of Grod's purpose in 
Christ is co-extensive with intelligent and moral 
existence; and, therefore, the inquirji Whether 
there are more worlds than one ? is of less vital 
importance than it would be^ if the detection of 
any inconsistency were supposed to be suspended 
upon its investigation. 

It does not, however, by any means follow, that 
the inquiry is not a lawful^ or that it is an un- 
important one; while the statement, that the feel- 
ings associated with it are '' quite modern,^' and 
that ''the disciple who repeatedly tells us that 
God is love, never dreamt that the stars were in- 
habited,^ nor did any of those who derived joy 

1 Dial, p. 38. Is not the essayist quite as bold a man as 
he asserts Dr. Brewster to be, to assert this so dogmati- 
callj and positivelj I See Dialogue^ p. 50. 
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and hope from the words for fifteen hundred years 
afterwards ever find such a belief necessary to their 
comfort," is qtdte beside the mark. If the word of 
Grod, either directly or indirectly, gives indications 
of other worlds, the investigation of the question 
is perfectly lawftd. It does not, indeed, justify 
the ill-guided or pretended seal which overleaps 
intermediate associations and duties where its most 
pressing and present duties lie^ to waste its energies 
in inquiries upon subjecta which Ue beyond its 
immediate influence; but it justifies Christians in 
stimulating their devotion to the nearer circles 
by which they are surrounded, and to the immediate 
duties of their station, by the belief that such a 
course is calculated both to ensure their admittance 
into a more extended and continually expanding 
communion, and to discipline and prepare them 
for its enjoyment. Expansive power is of the 
essence of Christianity; and Christian love is as 
indefinite in its power of extension as man is, even 
according to the essayist, in his power of progress. 
It exercises its influence through the nearer asso- 
ciations of husband and wife, parent and child, 
until it embraces every creature in all the world; 
but even here it does not find its ultimate develop- 
ment. From the communion of saints it raises 
its view to the general assembly and church of 
the first-bom, and to the other sheep which are 
not of this fold, and- to an innumerable company 
of angels. Christian charity must run parallel 
with God's eternal purpose in Christ, and can have 
no ultimate limits but the boundaries which enclose 
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all intelligent existence. So long as other worlds 
were not believed to exists their relation to the 
great assembly and to God could not possibly ex« 
cite any interest, because the feelings of sympathy 
towards them could not precede the belief or sus- 
picion of their existence. The interest taken in 
the inhabitants of America was necessarily subse- 
quent to the discovery of that continent, but would 
any person who had betrayed after that period the 
same indifference to their state as immortals, which 
was the necessary concomitant of his former igno- 
rance of their existence, have been possessed of the 
true Christian temper? The argument from the 
modem nature of the feeling is therefore absurd, 
since an interest in the inhabitants of a continent 
or a world can only be entertained after their exis- 
tence is discovered or suspected, and it then be- 
comes not only lawful, but in its proper measure 
and podtiona'christian duty. 

Nor is this all: the supposition, that our world 
only is inhabited, must exercise so powerful an 
influence upon our views of the character of God, 
and it blots out so vast an expanse of the proofi of 
His wisdom and goodness in which men have been 
accustomed to believe, that the testimony of Scrip- 
ture on the subject must possess the most lively 
and deep-felt interest. The issue of such an in- 
quiry must modify men's views, not only of God's 
general character, but of the proportions and nature 
of nis purpose in Christ; ^e various provisions 
and issues of which assume a very different aspect 
when viewed as affecting an intelligent universe^ 
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.&om wliat they bear when regarded as applying 
to an infinitesimal fraction of it. It has, indeed, 
been generally supposed^ that revelation affords no 
grounds, or, at the most, very slight ones^ for 
arriving at any conclusion upon the subject. But, 
however widely prevalent such a belief may be^ it 
may still be found to be erroneous. The truth 
seems to be, that men's prejudices, and their con- 
tracted views, have, from the first, acted as barriers 
to their reception of the fulness of God's mercy and 
goodness. They have been straitened, not in the 
Gospel, but in their own narrow powers of receiving 
or even embracing in conception the extent of its 
influences and issues. What could be plainer than 
the firequent indications in the Old Testament, that 
it was God's purpose that the whole earth shoidd 
be filled with the knowledge of Him, and that the 
Gentiles should come to the brightness of our 
Saviour's rising? To those who were historically 
ignorant of the facts, it would seem impossible 
for any Jew to have overlooked, or misconstrued, 
such explicit and reiterated statements upon the 
subject. But neither these statements, nor the 
teaching of our blessed Lord Himself, nor His 
express commission to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, were sufiSlcient to lead His disciples, and 
even apostles, to grasp this truth, or to break 
the barrier which their prejudices had erected. A 
miraculous vision, reinforced by the actual bestowal 
of the Holy Ghost, was necessary to enable Peter 
to understand, in the sense which seems not only 
obvious but unavoidable, those positive assertions 
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whieli speak of Grod's &vour to the whole world. 
How slow of heart also have men generally been 
to reoeive the Gospel intentions to the world in all 
their fuhiess, and how ready to supply the defect 
by supposing that Christianity was not necessaiy 
to salvation? To point out the lestrictive and 
narrow-minded element which has piobably acted 
in a similar way as a barrier to the reception and 
understanding, m their &U and obvioL eense, 
those passages of Scripture which declare that 
God's purpose in Christ embraces and controls th^ 
moral and intelligent imiverse, would be out of 
place here; and, instead of doing so, it may be 
well to point out why more copious references to 
its influence on other worlds may not have been 
given. The disposition to speculate on distant 
scenes, instead of acting vigorously in our own 
sphere, which has been already noticed^ is probably 
the principal reason. Just enough has been made 
known to enable men to pass from this world to 
the universe, when they had once become fully 
impressed with a sense of the duty of seeking to 
extend the Gospel through the whole world, by 
exertions and sacrifices proportioned to its vital 
importance. Unto him that hath shall be given^ and 
a fiill and unreserved recognition, on the part of 
Christian nations, of the interdependence of the 
whole human race, and of the truth that they 
are all one family in Christ, is the proper prepa^ 
rative for enabling them to embrace those state- 
ments of Scripture which are sufficiently plain, to 
lead men who have realised and acted upon the 
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lower truih to pass on to the higher. To over- 
leap the intermediate association of all nations in 
one great bond of fellowship, by passing at once 
from a purpose which embraced only individuals of 
the human race, to one which embraced all the 
spheres, would be grossly inconsistent. When men 
have faithfully looked upon the whole world as 
God's field, ^ey are, by so doings qualified to 
receive the higher truth, which extends their view 
to other worlds, as forming parts of Christ's empire; 
and the discovery may be regarded as a reward, as 
wdl as a natural consequent of the fulfilment of 
the duty, associated with the truth immediately 
below that which has thus dawned upon them. 
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CHAP. II. 

ABGUMENT FROM THE OFFICE AND NUMBEBS 

OF THE ANGELS* 

The wisdom and power of God aie much more 
abundantly and eminentlj displayed in the sen- 
tient, and intelligent creation than in the arrange*? 
ment of mere matter. The highest illustrations of 
these attributes are drawn from the organization of 
sentient and intelligent and moral beings; while 
the proofi of the goodness of God are strictly con- 
fined to them, because happiness is exclusively 
the property of the sentient or intelligent creature. 
However stupendous the exhibition of God's power 
in the control of the material spheres, it is not to 
be compared to that which rules the angels, and 
principalities, and powers in heavenly places. It 
is in the control of intelligent and moral agents, 
of energies vastly beyond human conception, that 
the thimder of God's power is recognised, and the 
fulness of His wisdom and goodness are exhibited. 
It is in its adaptation to minister to the existence 
and instruction of sentient and intelligent beings 
that the material creation affords the brightest 
evidences of the attributes of its Creator. It is 
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not to be supposed, that He made it in vaini but 
we are not left to conjecture, or even to mere 
inference, on the point. When God gave Christ 
to be head over all things j it was that they might be 
made to minister to that churchy which is His body* 
And as His church is declared to be the fulness 
of Him that fiUeth ALL in ALL, we are justified in 
stating^ that intelligent and moral existence are, 
at the least, coextensive with material; and that^ 
as the end is more worthy than the means, no 
sphere of enjoyment is destitute of its appropriate 
occupant to receive of that fulness which would 
otherwise be contained^ not in the intelligent and 
moral universe^ but in those material spheres 
which, if our world is the only inhabited globe, 
all but infinitely exceeds them in extent. 

It may, indeed^ be replied, that the angelic host, 
who are spoken of as an innumerable company, 
may exceed in extent the material imiverse, and 
that they derive, from the contemplation of that 
imiverse, that fulness of wisdom and goodness with 
which Christ fills all in all. The contemplation 
of the beautifol and harmonious arrangement of 
the heavenly spheres, and of the regularity of their 
motions, might well lead the mathematician to 
exclaim, that God works by geometry; and the 
investigation of the constituents of our earth might 
naturally suggest a corresponding admiration on 
the part of the chemist. All scientific investiga- 
tions must impress those who pursue them with 
the simplicity, the power, the beautifiil arrange- 
ment and imerring success of those general laws 
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bj wliich God works. But can we suppose for a 
moment, that mere geometrical proportions, or 
chemical combinations^ however varied and diver- 
nfied, are the subjects of the instructions which 
the highest intelligences derive from the contem- 
plation of the universe. Are these the highest 
knowledge which Christ's fulness is able to impart, 
or which their capacities are qualified to receive? 
If one soul is of more value than a world, and its 
history possesses more interest and exhibits more 
of God's goodness than a material imiverse, can 
mechanical arrangement, or chemical combination, 
or any mere scientific inquiry be supposed to be 
the channel by which Christ pours into the minds 
of the highest intelligences that fidness of good- 
ness and wisdom with which He fills all in alL 
Such a supposition seems in itself incredible; but 
the answer which would introduce the angelic 
hosts as the receptacles of Christ's fulness, and the 
material universe as the channel of its transmission/ 
suggests a very strong if not conclusive argument 
against the imagination, that ours is the only in- 
habited world. 

In proportion as a nation advances in political 
wisdom, a wise classification of its agencies and in- 
strumentalities ensues^ securing increased economy 
of labour, and a harmonious co-operation of all 
those joints and bands by which the whole body, 
being knit together, makes a corresponding increase 
according to the efifectual working of every part 
In that great system of which Christ is the 
head, and all the intelligent universe is the body, 
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this arrangement will be vastly superior in wisdom 
to that of any human system, or of any system 
originating in mere created wisdom. We know 
that there is a subordination among the angelic 
members of Christ's body; and we may be sure, 
that their arrangement and subordination in their 
proper sphere are perfect. In proportion, however, 
as a nation is endued with political wisdom, there 
will not only ensue a wise arrangement of its con- 
stituent parts^ but that arrangement will afford, to 
any one capable of investigating it^ a sure clue to 
their external circumstances. Thus, a nation 
wisely ordered and maintaining a large standing 
army, betrays the presence of powerful and immi- 
nent hostility. A nation largely composed of 
merchants, indicates as clearly a wide and extended 
commerce. A kingdom in which postal arrange- 
ments form an important item, and a large amount 
is expended in carrying them out, must have a 
frequent and large communication with various and 
distant regions. .A government possessing a large 
staff" of men of the highest order of intelligence 
and trustworthiness as envoys, and expending large 
amounts in securing their services, must have im- 
portant communications to make to numerous and 
powerful kingdoms. Now, if we admit, what no 
one can deny, that the wisest arrangement and 
classification organized by man, or by any created 
intelligence, must be, at the best, but faint tran- 
scripts of those organized by God, the Scriptures 
furnish us with a conclusive proof, that the angelic 
hosts do not embrace within their ranks the ultimate 
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extent of Christ's fulness. Their name designates 
their nature and their oj£ce, and proves that^ hoM^ 
ever numerous^ they are only one class in Christ's 
empire; and a class which must necessarily bear^ iii 
a well-ordered empire, a small proportion to the 
others. They are the Messengers of God's uni^ 
Tersal empire. However varied and important the 
knowledge and goodness which flows to them from 
Christ's fulness, it does not rest within their lanks^ 
but is conveyed by them to others. If any person 
is prepared to assert, that our world furnishes fuH 
employment for these innumerable hosts, and that 
the information which they communicate respecting 
God's purposes or empire, as exiiibited in the rest 
of His universe, is confined to^ or even takes cogni- 
sance of^ geometrical or any other scientific propo- 
sitions^ it would be quite sufficient to rest the merits 
of the question, with all thinking men, on the un- 
satis&ctory and lamentably defective character df 
such a reply. But as we are not left to rest on 
analogy on this point, we may ask. Is there any 
record of any of the angelic host being commis- 
sioned, and coming to our world, to make known 
the most important moral truth, not to speak of 
scientific propositions? Or does the frequency of 
their recorded or known messages, or the number 
of coeval^ messengers sent at any time to communi- 
cate the most important tidings that ever caused 
heaven and earth to re-echo the sounds afiford the 
slightest countenance to the supposition, that our 
world is the only province which affords employ- 
ment to myriads of messengers, of powers of 
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mtelligence and of looomotion^ beyond human con* 
ception? Their known visits have been '* few^ and 
&r between"; and their communicationfl have been 
confined, not to scientific or ev^n moral lessons, 
but to God's purpose in Christ, and to persons and 
aubjectfl connected directly or indirectly with the 
coming and the ministry of ihe Son of man. It 
has been only at the most important eras that they 
have appeared in companies of any number; and 
acme of the most momentous messages of God, such 
as the annunciation, have been conveyed by a sin- 
gle individual of the myriads of heavenly messen- 
gers. Judging from analogy — ^from the important 
communications of universal interest to man which 
have been entrusted to single angels, and conveyed 
by them to our globe — and from the intelligence 
and trustworthiness which such a delegation in- 
volves — we may challenge any one to show reason 
for calling in question the supposition, that one of 
the angelic host would suffice for the communica- 
tion of God^s will to a whole world. A single 
envoy is sufficient to represent his sovereign or 
nation at a foreign court; but all a nation's envoys 
are, at times, to be found at the seat of its govern- 
ment; and if our world is the great scene of the 
immediate issues of Christ's conflict with the powers 
of darkness, the occasional presence of more than 
one angel in our world affords no ground for ques- 
tioning the supposition, that those worlds which, 
although influenced by that contest, are not the 
immediate scenes of its issues, may be committed 

1 Daniel iz. 21, 23. 
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to a single angelic ambassador of Christ, upon 
whom they are dependent for those sensible com- 
munications of the plan and history of redemption, 
of which angels have at times been the ministers 
to our world. 

Those who are disposed to parry the just conclu- 
sion drawn &om the office of the angels, as proved 
by their unvarying designation of messengers, by 
supposing our world to be the only province to 
which they are commissioned to bear heavenly 
tidings, may also be asked, How, if such were the 
case, the angels were employed before man was 
created? We have every reason to believe, that 
they were created long before men. Those who 
kept not their first estate, fell before he did ; and 
Satan was the producer of man's fall. Are we then 
to suppose, that these myriads of heavenly messen- 
gers reposed in indolent inactivity; and that the 
office for which their nature adapted them remained 
in an all but eternal abeyance, until man's creation 
furnished room for its exercise; and that it will 
again relapse into obUvion, when man's probation 
has expired ? There were angels when the world 
contained but a single pair to whom they might 
minister ; and they are still called '' messengers," 
in contradistinction &om the other constituents of 
the great assemblage, of which the spirits of just 
men made perfect are another element, in that de- 
scription of the great £Eimily, of which man shall, 
after his probation, be a member.^ 

' The belief of individual guardiaa angels, as generally 
held— namely, that they are continually present with men 
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The relation of our world to the rest of the intel- 
ligent universe, as the scene of Christ's incarnation 
and ministry, furnishes an answer to the possible 
objection, that, if there are other worlds, whose 
inhabitants are interested in the events and to which 
communications hare been made of the immediate 
issues of Christ's assumption of a created nature, 
and of His ministry here, it might naturally be 
expected that such discoveries would be reciprocal, 
and that the inhabitants of our globe would be 
made cognisant of what passed in other spheres. 

—has no Scriptural warrant whatever. The only occa- 
sions, recorded in Scripture, on which they were sent to 
men, were special and momentous ones ; and the two 
texts on which this opinion is founded, prove the very 
reverse of their continual presence with individuals. The 
declaration, that in heaven the angels of 'Hhese little 
ones" do always behold the face of the Father which is in 
heaven, equally with that which says, that they are minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister to them that shall be 
heirs of salvation, proves that heaven is the place of their 
general presence, and their departures from it to indivi- 
duals the exception. Nor is this all ; for all those angels 
who have been employed, as recorded in Scripture, in 
carrying out God's purpose on momentous occasions^ have 
as certainly ministered to the salvation of men as the 
prophets did, and as indisputably as if they had ministered 
to individuals as such. Indeed, this is the most consistent, 
if not the only possible way in which they can be supposed 
to have ministered to those exclusively, who shall be heirs 
of salvation ; since they have ministered in making known 
and carrying out the purpose by which those heirs are 
saved. The popular belief extends their ministration to 
all indiscriminately ; since every man is supposed, accord- 
ing to ity to have his guardian angeL 
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To this the replj is, that a whole nation may be 
interested and influenced bj an important judicial 
trial, or in a model reformatory institution, or in 
an eventful battle; and that, when this is the case, 
the intelligence is disseminated to secure the influ- 
ence wfaidi it is intended to produce; but that, in 
these cases, this communication is not reciprocal. 
There is official information of the trial, or battle, 
or reformatory plans, and of their immediate efiects; 
but no reciprocal official communication is made to 
the criminal, or the court, or the army, of the 
influence which the event has had upon every indi- 
vidual who has heard of it. It may, indeed, stimu- 
late the combatants, or influence those under disci- 
pline, to know that the eyes and thoughts of many 
are upon them; but it would only distract their 
attention, to know all the particulars. We know 
that we are encompassed with a CLOUD OP WIT- 
NESSES; but any farther details would tend to 
embarrass us in the struggle, and thus to exercise a 
pernicious influence not only upon ourselves, but 
upon the general aud ultimate issues of the contest 
to the universe at large. 
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CHAP, III. 

ARGUMENT FROM THE EXPRESSION, *' HEA- 
VENS AND EARTH.** 

When a language possesses several words of the 
9aine signification, there is a natural tendency to 
create a distinction between them, bj applying 
them in senses which express different shades of 
meaning, and eventually, at times^ to different 
meanings altogether, so that their original synony- 
Udous character is lost. The Scriptures generally 
express what we call the " universe," by the phrase 
all things m heaven and in earth, or the heavens and 
the earth; and although our words *' heaven" and 
*^ heavens" are sometimes used even now to express 
the material heavens or spheres, yet they are gene- 
rally employed to designate the future abode of 
beatified souls. Hence the term '* heavens and 
earth*' naturally suggests a very different and much 
more limited view than what it was intended to 
convey by the sacred writers, whose meaning would 
be more correctly expressed by our word ** uni- 
verse," or by the term ** all preation." There are 
several packages of Scripture which are almost 
insenpibly qualified by the use of the term " hea? 
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yen," which, although susceptible of the meaning 
which it expresses in the original (namely, aU 
other parts of the tmiverse, or all other things 
in contradistinction from things on earth) ^ is yet 
generally understood in a much more limited 
sense, and confined to the place of future blessed- 
ness and glory. Of these passages, however, there 
is one of especial importance^ and, at the same 
time, most readily susceptible of vindication from 
the limited sense, because it can be proved to be 
incapable of application to the inhabitants of heaven, 
strictly so called. In St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Golossians it is said, that by Christ were ell things 
created^ that are in heaven, and that are on earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities^ or powers: all things 
were created by Him, and for Him : and He is be/ore 
all things, and by Him all things consist ; and it is 
added, that it pleased the Father, that in Him should 
all fulness dwell; and, having made peace through the 
blood of His cross, by Him to reconcile all things 
unto Himself; by Him, whether they be things in 
earth, or things IN HEAVEN. Here it is evident, 
not only that the term heaven, in conjunction with 
earth, is intended to signify the universe^ «but that 
which is now generally understood by the word 
heaven, namely> the abode of angels, and of the 
spirits of just men made perfect, is excluded, and 
that those spheres must be meant, whose tenants 
require reconciliation, and are susceptible of it; 
and as the good angels do not stand in need of re- 
conciliation, and the fallen angels are excluded 
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from it, Satan and his associates being to be sab- 
dued, and put under foot; these words seem clearly 
to indicate, that there are other worlds interested in 
our Saviour's sufferings, and in the peace which 
His sufferings purchased. To them our blessed 
Lord in all probability referred, when He said, 
And other sheep I have which are not of this fold ; 
them ako I must bring ^ and they shall hear my voice^ 
and there shall be onefold and one shepherd; a con- 
clusion which is farther confirmed by Heb. xii. 
22 — 24, which speaks not merely of an innumerable 
company of angels^ and of the spirits of just men 
made perfect f but of a general assembly and Church 
of the first-born, either in contradistinction from 
these, or as a universal, of which they are merely 
particulars. The latter is, probably, the more 
reasonable supposition, and it accounts for the men- 
tion of this general assembly before that of the just 
amoDg men; the universal being naturally intro- 
duced before one of its inferior and particular con- 
stituents. The same principle accounts as naturally 
for the introduction of the reconciliation of man as 
a particular branch of that of the universe or of all 
things, in Colossians and in Ephesians, in both of 
which it is so spoken of. Eph. i. 10. That^ in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times. He might 
gather together in one all things in Christy both 
which are in heaven and which are in earth. 
Ver. 1 1 — In whom also we have obtained an inherit- 
ance^ etc. Coloss. i. 20 — By Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself; by Him, I say, whether they be 
things in earth or things in heayen. Yen 21 — 
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And you that were same time alienated and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works^ yet now hath He reeon^ 
died. 

An instance of a widely prevalent and almost 
insensible misconception of a scriptural phrase, 
arising from rendering a Gieek word by one gene^ 
rally employed in a more restricted sense in our 
language^ has just been adduced; an example of 
the very reverse has probably exercised an equally 
wide*spread misconception among those, at least, 
who rarely read the Word of God in the original 
tongue^ or who are entirely ignorant of it. It haa 
been objected to the habitability of some of the 
planets that organised bodies could not exist in 
them. Such an objection seems absurd, unless 
those who maintain it are disposed to uphold th^ 
complementary position, that any planet is of such 
a character as to preclude its habitation by any 
material vehicle however constituted, and seems 
tantamount, where Almighty power and perfect 
wisdom are involved, to a denial that any integers, 
except 19-fl will be equal to 20. St. Paul as* 
sures us that all flesh is not the same flesh; and^ 
after adducing, as instances, the variety of flesh in 
the denizens of the earth, the air, and the water, 
he proceeds to say, that there are not only various 
kinds of flesh, but various kinds of bodies. There 
are also celestial bodies^ and bodies terrestrial ; and 
that the glory of the celestial is one^ and the glory of 
the terrestrial is another. Has Infinite Wisdom no 
material substances within its conception, and within 
the power of all might to organize into bodies 
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whidak may be the material vehicles of spiritual 
existenoeSy exc^t our flesh and blood? Surely 
reason scouts sudi an imagination. Our own 
world furnishes liquids which will not freeze but at 
the lowest temperature, and others which repel the 
fiercest fires. The question is one of degrees and 
of power, not of possibility or involving any con- 
tradiction. Such an objection is as inconsistent 
with sound reason as it is with the obvious inter- 
pretation of St. Paul's language. The English word 
^' bodies" is one of the widest possible signification, 
and hence, many who read the passage just referred 
to, will not unnaturally suppose that the word 
bodies in ver. 40 refers to those celestial bodies 
which sae enumerated in the following verse, namely, 
the sun, moon, and stars* But the Greek word 
rendered ** bodies" is invariably limited, in the New 
Testament, at least, to sentient and organised bodies. 
Hence we are warranted in asserting that St. Paul, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 40, expresses a more extended variety 
of organized and sentient bodies^ than that referred 
to in the 39th verse ; and that he declares^ not only 
that there are different kinds of flesh, a truth 
known to all, but that, in God's works, there is a 
still greater variety^ and that there are other organ- 
ized bodies than those composed of flesh and blood; 
a position confirmed by the truth, that the bodies 
of men at the resurrection will be so widely different 
from those now possessed, that they will no longer 
be flesh and blood, but spiritual bodies; for we are 
expressly assured that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God. Nor is this the full 
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extent of the unconstrained interpretation of the 
apostle's language; for, as he speaks of these bodies 
as celestial, that is, not heavenly in the limited 
sense, but such as exist in other parts of the uni- 
verse, or in the super-terrestrial spheres, in contra- 
distinction from our earth, and as he connects these 
organized bodies as closely as possible with the sun, 
moon, and stars, illustrating the difference in glory 
between the organisms of earth, and the super- 
terrestrial ones^ by that between the sun, and the 
moon, and the different stars, that interpretation of 
the words of Scripture, which Lord Bacon com- 
pares to the first and best wine, because it flows 
from the grape spontaneously, or with the gentlest 
pressure, countenances the belief, that the bodies 
thus connected with the spheres, both by their 
designation as super-terrestrial, and by the recip- 
rocal connection of their glory with that of the 
heavenly globes, are bodies adapted to be the occu- 
pants of the latter/ 
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CHAP. IV. 

:iBGnMENT FROM TERMS SIGNIFICANT OF 
MULTIPLICITY AND PARTITION. 

As the appUcation to any system of terms signify- 
ing number and multiplicity suggests the eidstence 
of various parts^ so the application of a partitive 
epithet to any whole marks it out as a branch of a 
system. Used by inspired writers, the occurrence 
of such words may be regarded as proving con 
clusively, that the system to which they are applied 
is a system of various parts. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians abounds with passages which prove, 
that the kingdom of Christ, the ascended Saviour, 
extends over the whole imivcrse, and the whole 
family inhabiting it. But it also proves more: it 
proves that it extends over intelligent races, di- 
vided, at least, into two great branches, namely, 
angels and men; and, unless we suppose that the 
angels stand in need of and are to receive recon- 
ciliation, it proves that there are other branches 
of the great &mily in heaven and in earth. The 
designation of the kingdom of Christ, as one ex- 
tending over all things in the heavens as well as 
in the earth, which is so clearly and explicitly 
made use of in the Epistle to the Ephesians, finds 
its parallels not only in the Epistles to the Colos- 
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fiians and Hebrews, but in the Gospels also. The 
place of God's more especial presence and glory 
is sometimes signified in the Greek by the term 
heaven (singular), and sometimes by the plural, 
heavens; but the kingdom of Christ when associ- 
ated with this word, is invariably termed the 
kingdom of the heavens, and is never designated 
the kingdom of heaven (singular). Hence its very 
designation by our Lord Himself, as a system of 
many heavenly or superterrestrial parts, affords a 
striking support to the belief^ that it is a kingdom 
extending over many worlds, and even principali- 
ties and powers, of various orders and characters. 

Nor is this the only proof which is derived from 
the use of terms signifying multiplicity and par- 
tition. As the kingdom which ruleth over all is 
spoken of as the kingdom of the heavens, so this 
world is spoken of as a part contradistinguished 
from others; and its inhabitants are also designated 
by terms which point them out as bearing a certain 
relation to other members of the great kingdom. 
The declaration of our Lord, '^ And other sheep I 
hceoe which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring^ and they shall hear my voice, will at once 
suggest itself to every one who has thought upon 
the subject; but there are other passages which 
indirectly support this view. Among these may 
be enumerated some of those in which our Saviour 
speaks of having '^ come into THIS worlds as in 
John ix. 39. The partitive designation of our 
earth as this world is generally intended to contrast 
it with the future world; but in the instance above 
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mentioned, and, perhaps, in some others, it seems 
incapable of intimating anj such contrast or com* 
parison, and appears to speak of our world as one 
of many similar abodes or mansions. And as our 
world is thus spoken of, as one of many, so are its 
inhabitants spoken of as one of many races. All 
things or creatures requiring reconciliation, and 
capable of it, are to be reconciled to the Father by 
Christ; and in perfect accordance with this state- 
ment, believers in this world are spoken of as a '* kind 
of first-fruits of His creatures^^ r&v avrov tcTurfiO' 
rcov (Ja8.i. 18); and as having been redeemed dis- 
tinctively ^om among men, as first-fruits to God and 
the Lamb (Rev. ziv. 4). Kow, unless we alto- 
gether neutralize the general force of the word 
'^ creatures,** and reduce it to the circumscribed cha- 
racter of an equivalent for the more limited and 
particular term ^* men"; or unless we suppose the 
animal world to be capable of being begotten again 
by the word of truth, it seems indisputably, though 
indirectly, proved, that men are not the only in- 
telligent beings begotten again unto a lively hope, 
nor the only redeemed creatures; but that, on the 
contrary, they bear to the rest of the kingdom of 
the heavens the proportion of a first-fruits to a 
general harvest.* 

* This view, if established, would prove the actuality 
of what Bishop Butler regarded as at least a possibility. 
"^ There is no absurdity in supposing, that there may be 
]}eiDgs in the universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, 
and views maybe so extensive, as that the whole Christian 
dispensation may to them appear natural^ that is, analo- 
gous and conformable to God*s dealings with other parts 
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The inquiry respecting the future mansions or 
abodes of blessedness, is quite distinct from that of 
the present existence of many worlds; but it would 
be a serious omission not to notice incidentally, 
that as the Word of God gives various powerful 
reasons for believing in the present and past ex- 
istence of many worlds, interested in the purpose 
of God in Christ, and of many redeemed races, so 
it affords strong ground for believing, that there 
will be a continuance of such a system, and there 
will be many abodes of future blessedness, enjoying 
an intercommunion with one another as members 
of one household. " /n wiy Father^ a house" {phcla^) 
said our Lord, " are many mansions^' {fiovai from 
fjbh^a) to remain^ places of continued abode ; compare 
also verse 24, **-4nrf my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our continued abode 
(fjbovijv) with him), ** I go to prepare a particular 
and appropriate place or room (tottov^) for you/' 
Here we have one great house, in which are many 
continued abodes, and m which one particular 
place is to be assigned to the redeemed among men. 

— -   -  ■■■■' ■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^— ^—  I ■M.»i«  »■■■  — ■■^   11 

of his creation ; as natural as the visible kruywn course of 
things appears to us.*' — Analogy of NaXwral and BmedUd 
Bdigion, 

* Tdiroff is generally rendered, in our version, "place,'* that 
is, particular localitj ; but in several instances it is trans- 
lated by a term which would give to this passage a still 
greater significancy, in the way of a special abode, although 
the general term supports the dignity of the passage 
better. It is several times rendered "room," and, in more 
than one instance, " quarters.*' 
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CHAP. V. 

INFLUEKCB OF THE QUESTION OK THE PRO- 
POBTION8 OF THE CHSI8TIAN BT8TBM. 

Thebe are several o&er passages in which the 
employment of the phrase *' heaven and earth" 
proves that the influence of Christ's incarnation and 
ministry extends to other worlds than ours, and 
that these worlds axe indicated by the term 
"heaven." That which we call heaven, strictly 
speaking, or the place of God's special and highest 
exhibition of His goodness and glo^y, and of the 
happiness of pure and mxblemished creatures, is 
incapable of depreciation, or of need of renewal, 
and is as strictly guarded against the contamination 
of sin. Nor can we suppose that it is to be con- 
sumed by fire — to be created anew— purged firom 
the traces of sin, or restored to be the abode of a 
lighteouiness which was once unknown, or imper- 
fisctly and sparsely exhibited within its precincts. 
But St. Peter assures us that, in the great day of 
God, the heavens involved in fire shall be dissolved, 
and that the elements shall melt with a fervent 
heat. This might, perhaps, be supposed to signify 
the appearance of the heavens to the inhabitants of 

£ 
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the earth, or that arising from the fires which shall 
ascend at the conflagration of our globe: but the 
numerous passages in which the joint-shaking of 
heaven and earth is spoken of, preclude such an 
interpretation of the passage without violence; and 
obviously and distinctly intimate, that the great 
day of the consummation of all things in our world 
is contemporaneous with corresponding movements 
throughout the universe; that aU inteUigent beings 
are interested in that great purpose in Christ, of 
the most striking and solemn particulars of which 
our world wbs the scene; that they are all to be 
judged on the same great principles, even the Men 
angels appearing simultaneously with man at the 
judgment which Christ wiU institute; and that 
those spheres which^ like ours, have been the abode 
of beings whose sins, like ours, required atonement, 
will also be purged by fire; and that there will then 
be not only a new earth, but a new heavens, in 
which (ev oh plural) shall dwell righteousness; or^ 
in other words, that there are super-terrestrial 
worlds, contaminated by sin — restored through 
Christ, and to be renewed and purged from all 
trace of moral evil, and of its concomitants and 
consequences. 

Those whom Christianity has enlightened with 
the knowledge of the one true God^ and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent^ look with sentiments 
which the solemn nature of the subject alone pre- 
vents firom passing into ridicule, upon the times 
and men who regarded our world as partitioned out 
into various aerial empires, and provinces presided 
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over by particular deities, who, like men, entered 
into conflict, and who, with men, waged wars of 
lust, ambition, or revenge; and who were suscep- 
tible of defeat, as well as capable of victory. The 
votary of science, and the philosopher, and espe- 
cially the man who makes the material heavens his 
study, cannot but be impressed with awe at the 
discoveries which press upon him, of distances and 
powers which he may compute but cannot conceive 
-—of a beauty and order of arrangement which are 
inimitable, and of the inexhaustible extent of the 
works of creation. Above all, he cannot £ul to be 
struck with those indications of unity afforded by 
the circling of all the heavenly bodies round some 
great centre, which proclaims so loudly and dis- 
tinctly, that there is one God, who rules all things 
in heaven and earth, by laws universally general, 
extending, like that of gravitation, to the most 
distant limits of discovered matter. Wide as is the 
distance between the views of the enlightened 
Christian and the benighted heathen respecting the 
nature of the Godhead, or between the astronomer 
and the uneducated savage, respecting the extent 
and wisdom of the works of the Creator, it is, if 
possible, exceeded by that between the narrow- 
minded doctrine which regards this world as the 
only one influenced by God's eternal purpose in 
Christ, and, therefore, as unique and peculiar in 
the moral laws which govern it, and the sublime 
view which Scripture reveals of an intelligent and 
moral universe, at the least, equally extensive with 
the material, governed by principles as imiform as 

£2 
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those wUch ccmtrol the latter, possessing one greats 
intelligent^ and moral ccMtXBf whose influences per* 
vade its whole extent, and constituting one great 
&mily, of which Christ is the head* The distant 
and probably undiscoverable centre round which 
our system and the most distant, stars and their 
planetary systems revolve, may perhaps be only one 
of a number of similar centres^ which, in their 
tum^ revolve round some more glorious abode; and 
many ranks of material orbs and centres may inter* 
vene between them and that glorious orb which is 
the scene of the highest exhibition of God^s good- 
ness and glory. "What this highest and last mate- 
rial orb is to the material imiverse, that Christ is to 
the moral and intelligent; and the degraded super- 
stition which regards the Divine nature as subject 
to partition, and as confined within a particular lo- 
cality, and the unlettered ignorance which looks 
upon this world as the only one, and which ima- 
gines that all the heavenly bodies are such in size 
and importance as they appear to the naked eye, 
finds its full theological counterpart in the belief 
which regards our world, as the only seat of life 
and intelligence, and mankind, as the only race 
influenced or- benefited by the union of the God- 
head to a created nature. Such a doctrine intro- 
duces the same appearance of caprice in 6od*s 
moral government^ that the supposition that our 
globe was exempt from the principle of gravitation, 
or of any other law pervading the rest of the all 
but infinite material universe, would introduce into 
our views of the wisdom and unity of design ex- 
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l&ibtted in the works of creattion. It may be com* 
pored to the exlrayagant dispvoportioa, anatomi- 
oally, of snpposmg thai the dodl of the smalkst 
esistent reptile constitated the head of the krgest 
antediluvian animal, or to the extravagant dispro* 
portion, astronomicallj, vrhioh auppooes our planet 
to he such as actual measurement proves it to be; 
but that Jupiter and Saturn, ttnd eve|i the sun 
itself, the centre of the system, are no larger or 
heavier ihaa their appearanoe to the naked eye^ 
and from our eardi would indicate. Or it may be 
illustrated by an error a little less absurd, but still 
seriously taught by some who profess to lay open 
the wonders and beauties of astronomical study, 
namely, that our earth is the centre round which 
not only our system but the most distant heavenly 
bodies wheel their course. 

The most extenave system may appear but as 
a speck to the eye which is too feeble to penetrate 
the distance at which it is viewed, and to embrace 
all its parts; and the most exquisite harmony and 
proportion may assume an appearance of grotesque 
disproportion under similar conditions. The most 
extravagant errors, however, connected with the 
contemplation of the material imiverde, shrink into 
insignificance, when compared with those which 
have been attached to that purpose of God in 
Christ which, as exhibiting the fulness and per- 
fection of the Divine wisdom, power, and good* 
nesB, must be bo^ the most extensive in its preva- 
lence, and be perfect in its harmony and order. Of 
the difference of aspect which a purpose, embracing 
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an all but infinite intelligent imiverse, and one 
supposed to embrace our world only must present; 
and of the vast disproportion which any definite 
and known part must bear to such widely difierent 
sums totals as a single race and a series and collec- 
tion of races co-extensive with the heavenly orbs, 
one instance deserves particular consideration. The 
proportion, of the human race who, if God abide 
by His word, wiU be banished with everksting 
dLuction fr^m ffis presence, and from the glorj 
of His power, has frequently been made an explicit 
and avowed objection to the Christian system. 
Not only is this objection largely influential among 
avowed sceptics, but> it is to be feared, among 
many professed Christians also. Men of low views 
of the obligations due by creatures to a Creator, 
and who have never weighed the importance of 
His sovereignty to the subordination and conse- 
quent happiness of a moral and intelligent world, 
nor discerned how indissolubly all His command- 
ments and restrictions are connected with the rights 
and dearest interests of individuals, and with the 
intellectual and moral refinement and exaltation of 
humanity, and who therefore entertain the laxest 
views of man's duty to God and his neighbour, and 
regard the provisions and restrictions associated 
with them as mere arbitrary enactments, often rea- 
son in the same way. Throughout this widely-ex- 
tended class of Christian professors, the objection, 
that God will not damn such numbers of men for their 
transgressions, is, it is to be apprehended, all but uni- 
versally prevalent, leading either to a latent scepti- 
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cism, or to such a modificatioii of Ghristiaiiitj as 
robs it of all its purifying and exalting influence. 

Upon an objection of this kind, grounded upon 
the multitudes who entirely refiise obedience to 
God^ or who fitll short of the requirements of the 
gospel, the belief of the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a plurality of worlds must exercise a most 
powerful influence ; either depriving it of all force, 
or arming it with the greatest strength of which it 
is susceptible. They who believe that this world is 
the only one influenced by God's purpose in Christ, 
and who, at the same time, consider the large pro* 
portion of those who reject it, are naturally tempted 
to modify the gospel requirements, so as to embrace 
within its saving efil^ts multitudes upon whom its 
purifying power exercises little or no influence; or 
to imagine some future scene of purgation, or to 
negative altogether its threats, and to make it the 
means of indiscriminate salvation^ not only to men, 
but to &llen spirits. Of all these corruptions or 
perversions of the Christian system^ there is no 
doubt that the respective proportions of tiie lost 
and saved according to the unforced interpretations 
of Scripture, has been a fruitful and powerfiil 
source. If, however^ we suppose the whole of the 
worlds of an all but infinite imi verse to be inha- 
bited, the proportions are all but infinitely altered; 
and the objection, so &r as it is grounded upon the 
known or fiurly inferred proportions of tiie lost and 
saved among men, disappears. It may, indeed, be 
replied, that, however numerous the beings inter- 
ested in Christ's ministry and office may be sup- 
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pofled to be^ there is no ground for oonduding that 
the lespective proportion between the whole diflfera 
£rom that which comes under human observation. 
But this we are warranted in contradicting. The 
world which the Prince of Light chose for meeting 
and triumphing over the powers of darkness, we 
are justified in regarding as the scene of their most 
bitter hostility, and of their greatest influence. 
The created nature which the Godhead assumed, 
in order to reclaim a created universe, we are 
equallj justified in regarding as that which wab 
menaced with the greatest danger. That world 
which attracts the highest interest of the most lofty 
and best intelligences, and of the messengers of the 
whole intelligent creation, is justly believed to be 
the scene of the most thrilling events, and to afford 
solutions of all the most difficult problems connected 
with the development of God's eternal and all-em- 
"bracing purpose. Where are we to look for the 
exploits of the King of hosts, and of the Captain of 
s^vation, but where the* moral contest between 
good and evil rages with greatest fierceness, and 
with most suspended success? The prospects of 
whole nations rest on eventful battles, in which but 
a small proportion of the population actually enters 
into the conflict. The civil rights of a people may 
be decided by a trial, of which a Hampden alone 
bears the brunt Crimes are repressed, and the 
character of a nation influenced by punishments 
which do not actually alight upon one in a thousand ; 
and ihe rewards heaped upon one hero by a grateful 
-nation, may stimulate tens of thousands to emulate 
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his courage and devotion to his duty. The choice 
of our world as the scene of the great conflict — ^the 
union of the human with the divine nature, and its 
subsequent exaltation above every other created 
nature, all these prove, so &r as such a matter is 
susceptible of indirect proof, that our world, as the 
scene of the greatest hostility and might on the 
part of the Prince of the Power of the Air, was 
pre-eminently adapted for the great warfare; and 
afford just reasons for believing that our nature is 
imique, not in its being progressive, for progress is 
the property of all intelligence; nor in its being the 
only nature embraced by God's purpose, an error 
which the Scriptures clearly contradict; but in its 
^ter e^^osuxe to danger-in its immediate and 
dose eng^lent in a conflict affecting universal 
interests — ^in the lofty exaltation of those who fight 
well the good fight, and the corresponding degra- 
dation and infamy of the recreant and the imbe-, 
lieving*." 

* Our Lord's answer to the inquiry, Are there few that he 
eaved f may have been guided by an intention not only to 
disoourage men from looking to final issues, instead of to 
present duties, and the means given to fulfil them, but 
also to preclude, an enquiry which involved dificoveries of 
the extent and nature of the application of His purpose 
to other worlds, which were not to be definitely and 
directly made known to man. 
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THE ABGUMENT FBOM ANALOGY. 



CHAP. I. 

• 

ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS^ THAT HAN'S POS- 
SESSION OF INTELLIGENCE, MORALITY, RELI- 
GION, AND PROGRESSIVE POWER, RENDERS IT 
PROBABLE THAT HE IS UNIQUE IN THE 
UNIVERSE^ AND THE ONLY INTELLIGENT, RE- 
LIGIOUS, MORAL, AND PROGRESSIVE CR^TION 
OP GOD^S HAND. 

Having examined the ground afforded by Scrip- 
ture for the belief of a plurality of worlds, it might 
be well to notice briefly some of the principal 
objections against the collateral support which 
such a belief derives firom analogy. In proportion 
as man extends his investigation of the laws of 
of matter, he finds that they become both more 
general and simple in their character, until he at 
last arrives at laws which embrace ihe whole mate* 
rial universe. The existence of a law which em- 
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braces all the sulgects to which it is applicable, 
constitutes these, members of one great Sjrstem; 
and, viewed as the proyision of an intelligent 
author, it indicates unity of design, and the pre- 
sence of one great final cause or object. 

To constitute all intelligent beings members of 
one great system, and to promote by their instru- 
mentality that great final cause or object, so clearly 
indicated even in the material universe, they must 
also be governed by laws more and more general, 
until, in the intelligent, as in the material universe, 
they are all comprehended within one great law, 
marking them out as the subjects of one lawgiver, 
members of one great body, all contributing in 
their respective positions and offices to one great 
end or final cause. The absence of general laws 
embracing all things, seems equally incompatible 
with unity of design, and with universality of 
empire. This &ct seems to prove the absolute 
necessity of certain great features of resemblance 
between all created things, which features will be 
more strongly and distinctly impressed, the more 
nearly we ascend to the great author, or, more 
correctly speaking, the more widely we extend 
our researches, and the nearer we approximate to 
the great final cause of all things. If there should 
be any room for difference in this respect between 
mere material existences and intell^ent beings, 
the necessity for universally extended laws, and 
for a stricter subordination to final causes, seems to 
be more absolute in the case of the latter; because 
the more excellent the creature, the better is it 
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qualified to Teoeive the higher laws, and to oon^- 
tribute to great and noble ends. 

These are ample and sufficient reasons for eXf 
pecting a certain uniTormitj of character among 
intelligent beings, produced by theiar subjection to 
certain general laws, until the last and highest law 
is reached; which, embracing all intdHgient crea^- 
turesi will stamp upon them all that <measare of 
resemblance which constitutes them, without one 
solitary exception, subjects of one sovereign, ^nd 
members of one &mily. But thei^ is anodier 
reason for expecting, ^ priori^ a larger measure of 
uniformity of character in the leading features of 
intelligent existence, than what prevails in the 
material universe. God is a simple uncompounded 
being, without body, parts, or passions; and the 
more nearly any created being approaches the 
Divine nature, the more simple and incapable of 
variation will be its character; and, consequently, 
the resemblance between various orders of beings 
will be greater and closer, the more closely they 
approximate in nature to God. Hence it seems 
little less dian extraordinary, that the author of 
the Essay on the Plurality of Worlds should have 
made man s resemblance to God an argumeait for 
supposing him to be unique in the universe. 
Spiritual creatures bdng all but infinitely near^ 
in character to the Deity than material, must 
necessarily be more simple in their nature; and, so 
&r as they are like God, they must resemble one 
another. There could scarcely be a greater fallacy 
than the supposition, that man's possessing an in*- 
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telligent, moxal, religious, and progressive daan 
xacter, marks him out as the only such being in 
the uniyerse; nor a more thorough inconsistency 
than infflsting upon the prevalence of the same 
material laws throughout the universe as an ai^* 
ment against the existence of organized and 
sentient eszistence in certain planets, while the 
belief of the existence of general laws of intelli-» 
gent beings, and, consequently, g£ certain points 
of resemblance between many intelligent creatures, 
is all but exposed to derision* To suppose that 
the material universe is not subject to general laws 
which, by their combinations and interplay, pro* 
duoe all but infinite variety, would be unphilo* 
sophical; but to suppose that numerous intelligent 
beings are religious, or that the religious element 
of character is capable of being variously modi- 
fied^ seems to this author to be absurd. To ima* 
gine any material sphere to be exempted from the 
law of gravitation would be grossly inconsistent; 
the conception of the existence of conscience in 
any being but man, he regards as a fimciful fig- 
ment. To deny that motion seems to be a law 
governing the whole universe, would be to deny 
the evidence of sense; but to regard progression as 
the property of all intelligence seems to him ex- 
tremely unreasonable. 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which the 
argument &om man's nature is reiterated in the 
Essay, it is entirely without foundation, and seems 
justly open to the ridicule which its author at- 
tempts to attach to the contrary view, being little 
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more than a series of positiye aaBemons, unsup- 
ported by any just reasoning. Man is the only 
rational bdng on the earth; but this fiiust does not 
furnish the slightest ground for the supposition, 
that he is the only rational being in the tmiverse. 
It was necessary that the being who was to re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it, should possess a 
superiority to all the other racesi, which inhabited 
it; and it is equally consistent with the goodness 
of €rod, while enduing the various races of our 
world with capacities to enjoy its rich provision 
for their wants, to subordinate them one to another, 
according to their excellenoe, and to endue His 
delegate and vicegerent with powers for subjecting 
and ruling the creatures whom He had put under 
his feet. Man's character and position here lead 
to the conclusion, that order is one of God's great 
laws; and that, wherever intelligent and sentient 
beings exist, there is rank and subordination; but 
it does not afford the slightest ground for imagin- 
ing, that man is the only intelligent being, or that 
ours is the only inhabited world in the imiverse. 
When God said, ^' Let us make man m CUB own 
imaged it was not in contradistinction &om the in- 
habitants of other worlds that man was thus spoken 
of, but as distinguished above the previously formed 
creatures of this world, over whom he was created 
to have dominion. 

The proposition, that man's being an intelligent, 
moral, religious, and progressive creature, marks 
him out as unique, seems so singular and devoid of 
foundation, that it is difficult to conjecture how it 
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could have even been seriously proposed, and, 
much more, that it shotild have ever been received 
for a moment; but as it has been not only soberly 
but very confidently set forth as an argument, 
those who treat upon the subject are in a measure 
bound to notice it 

No creature can possess anything which it has 
not derived from the Creator; and all those crea- 
tures, which have received from their Creator the 
same gifts, must so far resemble one another. In- 
telligence is one of the attributes of God himself, 
and is, therefore, capable of the widest conceiv- 
able di£fusion; and all intelligent beings must, so 
far as they are intelligent, and resemble God, re- 
semble one another also. Every created being 
proceeds from and depends upon its Creator; and 
dependance upon a Creator, on the part of an intel- 
ligent being, is religion; and all intelligent crea- 
tures, conscious of their dependance upon a Creator, 
are religious beings. All the intelligent members 
of one great system pkced in certain relations to 
each other have certain duties resulting therefirom; 
and a sense of duty constitutes a being moral. 

Farther; — activity, whether contemplative or 
practical, is an essential property of created intelli- 
gence; and hence all finite intelligence is naturally, 
if not necessarily, progressive^ Can the author of 

^ " And progress, not merely in material conditions, not 
merely in the exercise of bodily Acuities, but in the exer- 
cise of mental fiunilties, in the intellectual condition of a 
portion of the species, still more implies a special pantion 
and character of the race ; which cannot, without great 
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the Essay point out any one substantial or sober 
reason &r calling these statements in question? 
Can he peroeive a creature of unperverted intelli* 
gence devoid of reli^on — a member, of an in^ 
telligent sjrstem devoid of morality — or a finite 
intelligence happy without progressing in know* 
ledge and in goodness? Is it so absurd to plead 
for the existence of sentient beings under circum- 
stances conjectured to be such as to preclude the 
poaribility of their existing, without infringing the 
general laws of the material universe; and so 
reasonable and consistent to suppose intelligent 
existence to be totally exempted from. general laws; 
or to imagine beings^ governed by general laws^ 
and, at the same time, devoid of ihose features of 
resemblance which general laws inevitably, and by 
their very existence, produce. 

It may be said, indeed, that this is not the diffi- 
culty; and that the obstacle to the belief of oth^ 
worlds is not the necessity of a general resem- 
blance, on the part of all inteUigenoes^ proceeding 
fix>m their being the subjects of certain great con- 
ditions, or general laws; but that the points of re- 
semblance are so numerous and minute, that they 
leave no room whatever for any variety; and that 
no intelligent beings can be conceived, resembling 

license of hypothesis, be extended to other races ; and 
which, if so extended, becomes unmeaning, from the in^ 
possibility of our knowing what is progress in any other 
iE^>ecies ; from what and towards what it tends." — Of the 
PlwralUtf of Worlds, p. 119. 
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man in some particulars, without coinciding with, 
him in character in every respect* 

To this the reply is, that human conjectures and 
imaginings are no more the test of truth, than the 
conviction of the Indian king, who could not con- 
ceive the existence of water in a solid state. The 
various ways in which organised, and sentient, and 
intelligent existence may be diversified in other 
worlds, must be matter of the purest conjecture on 
man's part, until they fall under his actual observa- 
tion. But the man who maintains that, because all 
intelligent beings must be conceived to be, or even 
must really be, in common with man, religious, 
moral, and progressive, they must be, or must be 
conceived to be like man in all respects, seems to 
have closed his eyes to the all but infinite variety 
which the mutual interplay of a very few general 
laws produces. Intelligence, religion, morality, 
and progression, may, each of them, be subjected 
to an infinity of phases and gradations; • while 
their combinations in different ways, and in differ- 
ent proportions, may multiply their respective capa- 
bilities of variety ad infinitum. For an illustration 
of what Almighty power and perfect wisdom can 
do in this way, and of the illimitable extent to 
which God has proved to us His power of com- 
bining the closest general resemblance with infinite 
variety, the author of the Essay which maintains 
that the possession of the common properties of 
intelligence, religion, morality, and progression, 
renders it necessary to conceive all beings who 
possess them to be exactly like man, may be directed 
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4o the features of the human face. Does he believe 
that among the thousands of millions who have 
peopled our globe two faces have eyer existed 
exactly alike in every particular? Or will he 
undertake to produce two leaves, among the thou- 
sands of millions which cover the earth, so nearly 
alike as to be undistinguishable? 
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CHAP. II. 

ANSWER TO TQE OBJECTION DERIVED FROM THE 
NECESSITY OP ATTRIBUTING TO THE INHABI*> 
TANTS OF OTHER WORLDS AN INTELLECTUAL 
AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

Everything whicK has a beginning, a continu-- 
ance, and an end, possesses^ in these circumstanceB 
of its being, not only the elements of a history^ 
but an actual history. Its creation, its changes, 
and its end are written on the page of existence; 
and are known, if to no other intelligence, to God 
Himself. In proportion to the continuance of its 
existence, the variety of changes which it under- 
goes, and the multiplicity of associations into which 
it enters, its history is extended and diversified. 
While, therefore, there is not a material atom in 
the universe which has not its history, the history 
of intelligent beings in whom the process of thought 
is almost incessantly in operation — of religious 
beings all whose thoughts, and acts, and states, 
have a relation to their Creator-— of social beingf 
who are members of one great system, and of 
spiritual and immortal beings whose existence has 
no end — ^must be of the most extensive character. 
But everything in creation^ however insignificant, 

F 2 
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or however noble, has its history; and the histories 
of all beings, governed by the same general laws, 
must so far resemble one another, as to bear the 
impress of their common conditions of existence. 
It seems hard to conceive how the necessity of 
associating their possession of a history with the 
belief of the existence of intelligent inhabitants of 
other worlds, should, for a moment, have been re- 
garded as attaching a grotesqueness to such a belief; 
much less, as an argument against it. It may, how- 
ever, be said, that it is not the necessity of associa- 
ting with the existence of other intelligent beings, 
their possession of a history; but the necessity of 
their history having, or being conceived to have, 
such a closeness of resemblance to that of man, as 
renders the belief of their existence fanciful or 
grotesque. To this the reply again is, that any 
conceptions, as to the history of other intelligent 
beings and worlds, must be purely conjectural on 
man's part, imtil they are unfolded to his observa* 
tion. He has just grounds for concluding, that, in 
some general features, the histories of all intelligent 
beings must bear a resemblance to one another; 
but this by no means precludes an infinite variety 
in other important respects, and those who doubt 
the possibility or likelihood of the possession of a 
history on the part of numerous intelligent races 
and worlds, resembling each other in certain promi- 
nent points, and at the same time largely diversified 
in innumerable ways, may be referred to our own 
world; and asked, whether among the thousands of 
millions who have peopled it, and every individual 
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of whom has a history, more or less intelligent, 
religious, moral and progressive, any two could be 
found whose histories so closely coincided as to be 
incapable of wide distinction. And are we to sup- 
pose that this world has exhausted God's power of 
diversifying and combining the elements of intelli- 
gence, and its necessary or qttasi necessary concom- 
itants? Is not such a supposition immeasurably 
more absurd than the attaching to each of many 
worlds its material and intellectual history ? Each 
of these^ while it bears the impress of the general 
laws to which all matter and all mind have been 
subjected, may be so diversified from other worlds, 
as to furnish a page in the study of the material 
and intelligent universe which will amply repay 
the perusal of other intelligences in the lapse of 
eternal ages; 8o that each world will present to the 
intelligent universe fireshly varied and attractive 
proofs of the power and wisdom of God^ and a 
clearer insight into the workings of all created 
natures. 

Of the total absence of all foundation for the 
ridicule which the denier of the plurality of worlds 
would attach to our necessity of conceiving their 
inhabitants as possessing an intellectual and reli- 
gious history, our own world furnishes us a fit 
proof and illustration. The difference between the 
various inhabitants of our world must naturally be 
believed to be less than that between the various 
inhabitants of other worlds. StiU the differences 
between the various nations is so great, that if we 
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yrere to suppose the other planets to be ''peopled 
only with tribes as barbarous and ignorant as 
Tartars, or Esquimaux, or Australians, we should 
do little, even hypotheticallj, to extend the intelli- 
gence bj means of which all intelligent beings 
have some community of thought with each other, 
and some suggestion of the Divine and Universal 
Mind."^ Under such circumstances, to suppose 
one intellectual and religious history, and one 
moral code, adapted to all the tribes of the earth, 
though not quite so absurd as assigning a con- 
science to an inhabitant of Venus or Jupiter,^ 
would, notwithstanding, be according to the d 
priori reasonings of the essayist, a great incon- 
gruity. The inhabitants of Western Europe were, 
for many ages, ignorant of those peculiarities of 
Eastern life which form so large a portion of the 
descriptive parts of the Bible, and must have 

> "Of the Plurality of Worlds," p. 118. 

' " God is seen to be the Moral Governor of man by evi- 
dence which is especially derived from the character of 
man, and which we could not attempt to apply to any 
other creatui^ than man, without making our words alto- 
gether immeaning. But would it not be too bold an 
assumption to speak of the conscience of an inhabitant of 
Jupiter ? Would it not be a rash philosophy to assume 
the operation of remorse or self-approval on the planet, 
in order that we may extend to it the moral government 
of God ? Except we can point out something more solid 
than this to reason from on such subjects, there is no use 
in our attempting to reason at alL Our doctrines must 
be mere results of invention and imaginatioa" — (^ the 
PhiralUy of WoridB, p. 124. 
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formed very inadequate^ if not erroneous, concep- 
tions of them. The ideas of some of the South 
Sea Islanders, whose country produced no quad- 
rupeds larger than rats, respecting the various 
animals mentioned in Scripture^ must have been 
rather grotesque. Probably they assimilated them 
all, more or less, to the only quadruped they had 
ever seen, and conceived iJiiem to be large rats. 
Yet these incongruities of conception have not 
been thought any sufficient reason by perfect wis- 
dom, why humanity should not have one common 
religious and moral history. Nor is this alL If 
we consider the great varieties of temperament, 
education, and circumstances of the millions of the 
human rape, the history and character of no two 
persons among whom ever, perhaps, perfectly co- 
incided, the Word of God furnishes us with an illus- 
tration, corresponding not only in character, but in 
manner and proportion, with what has been regarded 
as bordering on the grotesque or ridiculous by the 
denier of the plurality of worlds. To suppose one 
general intellectual, religious, and moral history 
adapted to the whole universe, and one great type 
according to which the religious history of each 
one of innumerable races is moulded^ ia no more 
liable to objection, nor justly obnoxious to ridicule, 
than the adaptation of the religious experience of 
one of the human race to be the type and model of 
that of every one of the millions of the human 
family; and the wide-spread influence of the 
Psalms of David may teach those who ridicule the. 
idea of a religious history of other planets^ more 
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or less resembling that of man, to speak with more 
moderation and sobriety, lest haply they be found 
to be indirectly ridiculing sacred things and fight- 
ing against truth* 

If, from a priori and analogical reasoning, we 
pass to what Scripture actually declares to be the 
case, we find the existence of other intelligent, 
moral, religious, and progressive beings most un- 
ambiguously revealed; and that the angels them- 
selves are subject to those conditions and general 
laws of existence, which ^ priori reasoning led us 
to believe to be necessary. The angels are intelli- 
gent beings of the highest order; they are religious 
beings, whose great object and delight is to serve 
God: they are social beings and fellow-servants, 
with man, of their Creator: they are moral beings, 
for they have a sense of duty and of right and 
wrong. They are also progressive beings, for they 
desire to look into and to watch the operations of 
God's redeeming mercy. From their observa- 
tion of God's dealings with His church, they also 
acquire continued and increasing proofs of God^s 
manifold wisdom ; and every being who is capable 
of making fresh discoveries, and who is enabled to 
make them, is a progressive being. If, then^ the 
highest known intelligences, namely, angels, and 
the lowest known to us, namely^ men, participate 
in the common properties of intelligence, morality, 
religion, and progress, where is the incongruity 
of supposing that innumerable, intermediate, or 
collateral races and worlds exist, subjected to the 
general laws of all intelligence, and thus indicating 
one great Authori while they are so diversified as 
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to prove the infinite variety of means by which 
He can promote the same great end. 

All intelligent creatures, formed for society and 
intended to enjoy an interchange of thought and 
feeling, must have some medium of such commu- 
nication. This may consist of signs significant of 
things, or purely arbitrary: it may be pictorial, 
and addressed to the eye, or wrapt up in sounds 
and conveyed to the ear; but in whatever form it 
be couched, it is a necessary element of social intel- 
ligence. Whether spoken, or written, or depicted, 
this element is, to all intents and purposes, a lan- 
guage, and is so designated in all these forms. 
This element of intercommunion is^ therefore, 
capable of being infinitely diversified; and, even 
among men, it exhibits itself in other forms. 
There is a language in the expression of the eyes— - 
in the attitudes of the body — in the varying lines 
of the face ^ and features. The necessity of a 
medium of intercommunion is the general law of 
intelligent society; the exact nature of that medium 
is the subordinate consideration, which Almighty 
power and wisdom may diversify ad infinitum. To 
know the heart of man, and all the thoughts and 
feelings of his intelligent creatures, without some 
external indication on their part^ is the prerogative 
of the Supreme Buler and Head, and could not be 
conferred upon any creature Tvithout delegating so 
far God's sovereignty. Language of some kind 
is the great element of all social intelligent inter- 
course, and it would be just as reasonable to affirm, 
that material attraction was peculiar to our globe, 
as to assert, that language is ''the produce of 
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man's peculiarly human faculties.''^ It may be: 
said, indeed, that it is stated to be peculiar to man,^ 
as distinguished from the brutes; but if this is 
what is meant, what direct argument doeci it afford' 
against the existence of intelligent beings, occupy- 
ing other worlds, and enjoying, intercommunion 
of thought, by some of the infinitely yariod forms 
of which its medium is susceptible? Ccmtroyer- 
sialists should be backward in branding the reason- 
ings of their opponents with any terms which, by 
their very employment, insinuate that the latter 
are more influenced by a love of paradox, and a. 
desire of displaying dialectic ingenuity, than by a 
love of truth, and a sincere wish to clear away 
any mists which may envelope it, and to display 
it in all the brightness and freedom &om alloy of 
silver, purified seven times in the fire; but the 
more closely the reasoning of the essay which dis-* 
putes the existence of more worlds ^than one is. 
examined, the more groimd, it is to be feared, will 
then appear for the charge which had been made 
against its author, either of sophistry, or else of an 
inability to measure the proportions between the 
question at issue and his arguments on the subject. 
The belief which his essay proposes to controvert 
and prove to be improbable, is that there are more 
inhabited worlds than one. In attempting this he 
takes, as one great argument, the character of man. 
He asserts, that the nature of man as an intelligent^ 

^ ^ Can language, even in such cases, be otherwise than 
a wonderful produce of man's internal, of his mental, that 
is, ot\nape(yuUarl^ kwmcm faculties X-^Cftke Plurality of 
frorWi,p.l74. . . 
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moral, religious, and progressiye being, points Urn 
out as unique in the creation, and as incapable of 
repetition;^ the argument by which he supports 
this statement, is a long dissertation on the supe^ 
riority of man to the other animals of out globe, in 
his powers of indefinite progress^ ih reason, and in 
its G^reat instrument, lanffuafi^. These are peculiar 
to S.n as disting^edW the brutesj^^d. in 
this world, his nature is so &r unique. But what 
direct influence has this upon the probability of 
the existence of races of intelligent beings in other 
worlds, having dominion over inferior races, and 
as unique in their superiority over them^ as man is 
in his ascendancy over the beasts that perish. To 
argue as if man's distinction from the other occu-* 
pants of our world in the possession of reason, 
language, and progressive power, proved that he 
was the only intelligent, moral, progressive, and 
religious being in the universe, seems to be so* 
phistry of the most shallow character. 

The statement, that man's nature is incapable of 
repetition, seems to require only a little close ex- 
amination to perceive its futility as an argument 
on the same side. In a progressive, and finely and 
regularly graduated system, which ascends firom 
the lowest to the highest orders of existence, by 
the most minute and almost imperceptible steps,— 

> « We have given a view of the peculiar character of 
man's condition, which seems to claim for him a nature 
and place, unique and incapable of repetition, in the 
scheme of the universe." — Of the Flurality of Worlds, 
p. 136. 
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in whicli no two orders of being are exactly alike, 
while the lines of distinction between the proxi- 
mate ranks are of the most minute character, the 
repetition of any order of beings is impossible. In 
other words, such a repetition is inconsistent with 
the system, and destroys its graduated and pro- 
gressively ascending character. If this is what 
the essayist means, when he says, that man's nature 
is unique and incapable of repetition^ it must be 
admitted without hesitation by every man who is 
not prepared to deny a palpable truism, or to 
refuse a conclusion actually involved in admitted 
premises. In this respect man is, and is not unique* 
He is unique^ because in a graduated system there 
cannot be two orders of humanity; he is not 
unique in his peculiarity, because, in the same 
system, there cannot be two orders of any other 
being exactly coincident in character. Not only is 
the ornithorhyncus peculiar and unique^ and inca- 
pable of repetition in such a system, but so is every 
individual order of beings, however minute its dis- 
tinction from others. 

If the impugner of the plurality of worlds 
means that man's nature is unique in the creation, 
it must be borne in mind, that man's peculiarity, as 
distinguished from the other occupants of our globe, 
furnishes no argument whatever against the exist* 
ence of intelligent beings, even exactly coincident 
in nature with man, in other spheres; and that 
man's peculiarity in the whole system of the uni- 
verse cannot be established &om the circumstance 
of his being the only rational occupant of our 
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globe. There is, however, just ground for con* 
eluding that man's character is unique, not only in 
relation to the earth, but to the whole universe; 
but this has so slight an influence in throwing dis- 
credit on the belief of other inhabited worlds, that 
it may be said to be no argument whatever. Judg- 
ing of the whole system from what falls under our 
own observation, and from the] unity of design, 
combined with the infinite variety of means, which 
it exhibits, there is just ground to conclude, that 
the whole universe is a system of finely and beau- 
tifully graduated progression. In such a system, 
as in our world, man must be unique^ and incapable 
of repetition; but this does not afford the slightest 
reason for believing that his peculiarity consists in 
his being the sole possessor of intelligence, morality, 
religion, and the power of progress. Such a con- 
clusion is as well grounded, as would be the imagi- 
nation, that any mere animal was distinguished 
from God's other creatures by the possession of sen- 
tient powers. The very circumstance in the system, 
whicl^ precludes the repetition of beings exactly 
coincident in nature with man, namely, its purely 
graduated character, affords the strongest possible 
analogical argument for the belief of as many varie- 
ties of intelligent orders as there are of material. 
No sane man would contend for the existence of a 
universe peopled with beings exactly like man, and, 
to all intents and purposes (their 'peculiar locality 
in this world alone excepted), men, like ourselves. 
This would be as wise, as for a man who had never 
seen trees o^ leaves to contend, that, if such things 
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existed in nullions, eveiy leaf must be exactly Hke 
«1I the rest. Every single variety in tliQ conc^tions 
' of each of the innumerable heavenly bodies which 
we behold, requires in its inhabitants, if euch exiat, 
a corresponding variety of adaptation; and eveiy 
single variety in the circumatances of their lot, 
in the peculiarities of their bodily or mental or- 
ganization, will cause a corresponding difference 
between them and men. The possession of general 
features of resemblance no more detracts from the 
probable existence of intelligent beings, in numbers 
co-eztensive with the capacities of the material 
univeiae, than the necessity of the belief of the 
universal prevalence of the law of gravitation, 
reasoned out i priori, would afford an argument 
against the existence of other material globes not 
actually observed; nor do the general features of 
resemblance, impressed on all intelligent beings, 
marking them out a^ the subjects of one CreMor, 
and subservient to one design, preclude an all but 
infinite variety in their peculiar characteristics. 
The aiguments of the essayist on this point seem to 
be a mere truism, oi else a total fallacy. The cir>- 
cumstance that man is widely dbtinguished from 
the animals of our globe, and that, in a graduated 
system, his nature is incapable of repetition, is no 
argument whatever against the existence of sentient 
es in other globes; while the 
eneral features of resemblance 
que or disproportionate unifor- 
illigent beings, is as absurd in 
in iact. Both angels and men 
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possess these common features, though perfectly dis- 
tinguished in character; and they share intelligence 
with God Himself, who is yet infinitely removed 
and distinguished from them both. 

The argument taken firom human conceptions 
seems equally futile, if not sophistical ; and, if ad- 
mitted and carried out, most pernicious. To con- 
ceive, generally, beings intelligent, moral, religious 
and progressive, without imagining them to be like 
men in all respects, is perfectly possible; to form a 
notion of their exact character in all its details, 
without assuming them to be more or less exactly 
like men, may be impossible. But diis is a difficulty 
which, in the words of the essajrist, applies to 
<* every intelligent being," even the Creator not 
excepted. We can form general views of God's 
power, wisdom and goodness, without closely assimi- 
lating him to man; but, in proportion as we endea* 
vour to form definite and precise views, we are 
liable to be betrayed into anthropomorphism. But 
this furnishes no argument against God's existence. 
We know that intelligent beings must, as intelli- 
gent, resemble one another; and we know that God 
can reconcile general resemblances with infinitely 
varied shades of diversity. The various ways in 
which He does, or may do so, must be matter of 
actual observation, . or of pure conjecture; but 
human inability to conjecture or conceive the pecu- 
liar distinctness of those orders of being, material 
or intelligent, which are removed from its actual 
inspection, affords no shadow of an argument 
against their probable existence. 
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CHAP. m. 

OTHER ACTUAL AND PROBABLE ANALOGIES BE- 
TWEEN ANGELS AND MEN. 

The necessitj of certain common features in all 
beings of the same order^ subject to the same 
general laws^ and proceeding &om one Author, and 
the entire compatibility of a general resemblance 
with such a measure of variety as may harmonize 
perfectly with the graduated character of the uni* 
verse, has been sufficiently dwelt upon. But it 
may be well, in a question in which the positive 
proofs are few and more or less indirect^ to adduce 
some of these indications which may be regarded 
as cumulative, and which by themselves would 
only tend to establish a probability. While the 
position that man, as an intelligent, moral, reli- 
gious, and progressive creature, is unique in the 
universe, or the only being who possesses these 
attributes, would exclude the existence of the 
angels, who share with him these common features, 
the known fact of their existence, and the dis- 
coveries made in revelation of their nature, and 
office, and history, may serve both to point out 
some other features of resemblance between them 
and man, and to minister to the probability of the 
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belief, not only that there are other inhabited 
worlds, but that some of them have been peopled 
by beings whose probation had terminated before 
that of man began. That portion of God^s system 
which comes under our obserration makes the 
increase of sentient and intelligent existence to 
depend, not on repeated creations, but on the 
creation of ringle pairs, with powers of multiplying 
and replenishing the place of their abode. The 
thousands and tens of thousands of those who 
shall, in common with the angels, meet in the 
general assembly and church of the first-bofHy have 
all proceeded from a single pair of the human race ; 
and the question, whether the innumerable hosts of 
angels have been each the separate creatures of 
God's hand, or whether they have been, like man, 
multiplied in some former state, and in other 
worlds, is not an irrelevant one, nor one in which 
we are precluded from all grounds of arriving at a 
conjectural conclusion. That the angels have gone 
through a state of probation is most consistent 
with their general character as intelligent and 
voluntary agents, and with the fact, that some of 
them have actually fallen from their first estate; 
that their innumerable hosts have been multiplied 
previously to the expiration of their probationary 
estate is most consistent with analogy; and the 
fact, that, when man has terminated his time of 
probation, he shall cease to multiply his species, 
and shall he as the angels in heaven, if it affords no 
proof that by some measure of dependance upon 
one another, the angels have once multiplied, does 

G 
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Iiot, at leasts afford the slightest piefRimptioii 
against such a belief.^ If we suppose, what we are 
not unsupported in supposing from analogy, from 
the circumstance of angelic probation, from man's 
assuming, at the expiration of his day of trial, a 
aimilar state as to increase with the angds^* and 
also from the fiust, that, in common with them, he 
will have a spiritual body^ the belief not only of a 
plurality of worlds, but of worlds inhabited long 
before ours, of worlds whose occupants had finished 
their probation ere man's had commenced, is a 
natural corollary from such a suppositi<m. To 
suppose this, there is no need for exactly, or even 
closely, as^milating the law of their increase to 
that of man's. The only point of resemblance that 
is worth contending for is, that their increase was 

^ It might be supposed, that the state of the fallen 
angels afforded an aigument against this beHef ; but such 
a supposition seems to be destitute of foundation. The 
bodies of evil men must be very differently constituted in 
their future and resurrection state,^ and they also will 
cease, it is believed, to multiply their species. The belief 
that angels were once in a state of probation, during 
which they occupied worlds somewhat similar to oura^ 
and in which their species was miiltipUed, only requires, 
as its supplement, a change on the part of the evil angels 
at the expiration of their probation, corresponding in cha> 
racter to that which the bodies of evil men will imdergo 
at their resurrection. It is easy to perceive^ that fhe ter- 
mination of the probation of social creatures, and that of 
their multiplication of their species, are natiually, if not 
necessarily, connected. 

* They neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels in heaven. 
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previous to the end of their probation^ and tiiat h 
was the result of a measure of dq>endance upon 
origiiially created bdngs. In our own world in- 
erease is not through ihe kingdoms of life confined 
to (me type alone. 

So &r from supposing that there is anjijhing 
grotesque in assigning, not only to every heavenly 
body, but to every intel£gent system, an intellec- 
tual, moral, progressive^ and religious history^ of 
the peculiar ieaitures of which, as distinguidied 
from that of our own and other worlds, we must 
be entirely ignorant until they come under our 
observation; every reasonable man must admit, that 
every material unit and every single intelligent 
creature must have its history. In believing, 
therefore, that the whole universe, material and 
intelligent, has its history; and that as the general 
laws of gravitation, attraction, and motion, must 
be leading features in the one, so those of morality, 
religion, and progression, must be equally promi- 
nent features in the other, we incur no ride of 
being charged by any reasonable man with departing 
from the conclusions of the most sober reasoning. 
To compress the history of the universe as to re- 
ligion within the compass of our world^s religious 
history, seems indeed unreasonable, and is one 
great objection to some of the ^guments of Dr. 
Nares; but such an unnatural compression of the 
intelUgent and reHgious universe is no necessary 
elem/snt of the supposition, that the universe and 
every part of it has its history; on the contrary, 
it ip opposed to one of its most direct and con* 
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elusive proofs. That the purpose of God in 
Christ embraces all the intelligent universe, the 
Word of God explicitly declares. That within the 
limits of that eternal purpose there is room fov 
innumerable eons, whether we apply that term to 
revolutions of time> or to those changes of worlds 
which mark the flight of time, who can deny? 
That there is a religious history of the universe is 
proved beyond a cavil by the fact^ that man's fall 
was preceded by, and dependent upon, that of 
another and a higher race. The arrows of ridicule 
may be directed against such a belief, but, with all 
thinking men, they will fall harmless, because they 
are directed against the words not only of sober* 
liess but of truth. The belief of a religious history 
pf the universe is as reasonable as the belief of the 
religious history of our own world. Like our 
world, there is every probability that the universe 
had its prophetic period from the time that Satan's 
&11 marred its pages, and commencing at an era as 
&r removed from man^s creation in time, as the 
most distant world to which the influences of the 
incarnation of the Son of God extended, is re* 
moved from his abode in space. 

There is one more probable feature of resem* 
blance between man and the angels which may be 
adverted to. The office of the angels is that of 
messengers; and the nature of their office, as well 
as the large measure in which our world, to which 
the Son of God himself came, has been indebted to 
them, in carrjdng out the work of salvation, sug- 
gests that the influence of Gpd's purpose is pro- 
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1>ably extended by them to other worlds, and is the 
noblest and most blessed occupation in which they 
may employ their lofty powers. Like them man 
may also in future worlds be the minister of God^ 
and may be employed in the communication of 
those influences of which our world has been the 
local birth-place. To some such reward and posi- 
tion, the exaltation of his apostles to twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes, and, more especially, the 
final -commendation — Well done, good and faithful 
servant ; thou hast been faithful over few things^ I 
will make thee ruler over many things^ enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord^ compared with its paralleli 
be thou ruler over five cities ^ seems not obscurely to 
point. 
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CHAP. !¥• 

ANSWES TO THE A8TBONOMICAL OBJECTION. 

The next objection to the plurality of worlds, 
which calls for notice^ is the astronomical, derired 
from the supposed constitution of the moon, and of 
the earth's fellow planets, according to the latest 
conclusions of those astronomers who assert, that 
the moon is as '' exempt from an atmosphere, as is 
the utterly exhausted receiver of a good air pump" 
-—that the sun is a *' vast globular furnace, the 
heat emitted from each square foot of which is 
seven times greater than the heat issuing from a 
square foot of the fiercest blast furnace;'* and who 
speak in a corresponding strain of the other planets 
and heavenly bodies. To all such objections it may 
be answered, especially by general enquirers^ who 
have not sufficient confidence in the superiority in 
discrimination and sagacity of any one class of 
astronomers to yield an implicit assent to their 
opinions, in matters which are still subjects of differ-* 
ence of opinion, and of controversy in the scien- 
tific and astronomical world; that the analogies 
between our world and the other planets, and even 
the sun and moon, respecting which there is no 
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diSdreaoe of opinion among enlightened astrono- 
mers, aie more numerous than the discrepancies 
which are still matter of question. The particular 
material constitution of the sun and moon are still 
matter of controversy) their revolution on their own 
axis and that of the moon around our earth, and of 
the earth's fellow planets both on their own axes^ 
and around the common sun, with the possession of 
satellites, in some instances like that enjoyed by 
our earth, are analogies respecting which there is 
no dispute^ and on which general inquirers are 
warranted in resting their belief of the application 
of these bodies to the same purposes as those fuU 
filled by our earth, until the discrepancies supposed 
to conflict with such a belief are as indisputably 
established, and as widely received, as the analogies 
respecting which there is no question. 

Much stress has been laid upon the absence of all 
discovery of indication of sentient existence in the 
moon. But here also the general enquirer may 
say, that, in weighing the present rejection of all 
belief on the part of some astronomers of the 
moon's being inhabited, and the still more advanced 
assertion that she is incapable of sustaining sentient 
existence, some allowance must be made for the 
disappointment of those hopes which were asso^ 
ciated with the late erection of telescopes of vastly 
increased powers, and that a disposition to shield 
themselves from having raised rather extravagant 
expectations, as to the progress of optical and astro- 
nomical science, and the discoveries which would 
Jesuit iheie&ona, may have exercised an uncon^ 
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ficious influence over the recusants. A person wlio 
•had felt confident that Lord Bosse's telescope would 
cliscoyer lunar palaces, if not the inmates, and who 
had proclaimed his confidence, must be allowed some 
indulgence, for the revulsion of feeling attendant 
on so signal a &ilure of his predictions, and may be 
excused for denying, in his first moments of dis- 
appointment^ that there either are or could be inha- 
bitants or abodes in the moon. Such an imputation 
may be thought illiberal, but it is one which the 
violent oscillations of opinion upon this subject in 
the astronomical world almost compel the general 
enquirer to entertain, and which he can only avoid 
by suspecting the stability and certainty of astro- 
nomical science generally; since a well-established 
and perfectly certain or even largely advanced 
science, could not undergo such violent fluctuations, 
nor present such wide discrepancies of opinion in 
its broad and important features. Let it, however, . 
be granted, for the sake of the argument, that the 
penetrative powers of astronomy have not been 
overrated — ^let us concede still more, and, antici- 
pating discoveries which astronomy will probably 
never make, let us suppose that the actual structure 
of the sun and moon has been so perfectly ascer^ 
tained, as to be no longer a matter of question, and 
that no indications of sentient existence have been 
observed, is it theu proved that they have no 
tenants? Are there no vehicles adapted to be the 
receptacles and associates of spiritual existences, 
but such bodies as are palpable to human right? 
If God is the only pure spirit, an opinion for which 
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there is just ground, seeing that the highest angels 
are capable of locomotion, and have a relation to 
locality and space, and if angels are ever invisibly 
present, may there not be beings in the moon 
whose material bodily vehicles^ and even whose 
abodes possess other relations to our powers of 
vision than those of magnitude? Or let us concede 
still more, and suppose that astronomy has disco* 
vered, with a certainty above cavil or suspicion, 
that the sun is the seat of fires seven times fiercer 
than a blast furnace, and that the moon is without 
atmosphere, yet even this concession falls far short 
of invalidating their being the abodes of sentient 
beings. The angels, the messengers of God^ not 
pnly have a relation to space, but some bodily ve^ 
hide which a particular modification or improve* 
ment of human sight, or the removal of some 
veiling obstacle, enables men to see. In their flight 
through the. vast regions between our world and 
that heaven, whence they depart on their commis-* 
sions, they must pass through millions of miles of 
space, as exempt from atmosphere as the moon can 
be. If, from the highest known existences, we pass 
to the lowest, what shall we say of the reptile im- 
bedded in the living rock^ and emerging quick^ 
af);er years of imprisonment. And have we no past 
record of material bodies in the very midst of a 
fiery furnace^ heated to the very excess supposed to 
exist in the sun^ or seven times hotter than usual, 
and existing without injury ; and have we no pro- 
apective intimations of a state and class of human 
bodies, with whom some such circumstance will be 
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aot the exception but the rule? Who can assign 
any condusiTe reason why the moon might not be 
the place of abode of departed, happy, duembodied 
spirits, and why the sun might not be the recep 
tade of those who are represented as craving a drop 
of water to cod their tongues, and to allay the tor- 
ment of their flames? There may be, and revela* 
tion proves that there are, more things than are 
dreamed of in the low and cramped philosophy 
which denies the possibility of material sentient 
bodies being the tenants of continued fires, without 
being consumed by them, and which ignores all 
obstacles to human vision except those of distance 
and minuteness. The resurrection body of the 
wicked shall suffer from a flame which dieth not, 
whence the smoke of their torment ascendeth for 
ever; and it was certainly no telescopic or microsco* 
pic improvement of his visual powers, which enabled 
the servant of Elisha to see that ^* the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots around his master." 
Ample concessions for the sake of the argument 
have been abeady made, but we may advance a 
step &rther, and suppose astronomy to have donci 
what it may be deemed to be never capable of doingi 
namely, to have proved that there are no sentient 
beings whatever in the sun or moon. Yet the cir« 
cumstance of the moon being merely a satellite of 
our earth, while the sun is the common luminary 
and minister of heat to the whole system, prevents 
the application of such a discovery, as a proof that 
' the other planets, whose analogies to our earth are 
more close and numerous, are uninhabited alao. 
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The minuteneoB of the planetoids, the diffexence 
of whioh in their use has led to a difference of 
name, a eiroumstance in itself of no small signifi- 
eance, has been made anothei objection to the 
generally entertained opinion respecting the plu* 
lality of worlds. To this it may be replied, that 
revelation furnishes ns with instances of cities 
which have been overwhelmed by Divine visita* 
tions, and which have been sentenced to be desolate 
and uninhabited for ever — of a world which was at 
an early period cursed for man's sake — which was 
subsequently all but destroyed by a flood, and 
which shall, at some future time, be universally 
wrapped in flame, and that the planetoids suggest 
most naturally, to a mind imbued with revealed 
analogies, the disruption of a planet, and the former 
existence of beings whose sinfulness led to its de- 
struction. 

The oscillation of opinion upon the habitability 
of other globes is too violent — the departure from 
long entertained views too recent — the discrepancy 
of belief between the most enlightened astronomers 
too great — to justify any great confidence in the 
conclusions of those who have themselves become 
recent converts to a crude opinion. And one thing 
is to be borne in mind. Let the powers of astro- 
nomy be imagined to be as widely beyond the 
most extravagant expectations, as there is reason to 
suspect that they are below what they were very 
recently and generally believed to be, yet they can 
never decide the question in the negative. They 
may discover the actual existence of inhabitants of 
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Other worlds — they can never disprove it. Before 
they attempt it let them prove as an introductory^ 
but vastly easier undertaking, that there are no 
intelligent^ moral, or religious beings on earth but 
men — ^that none such ever visit our world without 
being visible — or that they are such that human 
vision is not, under any circumstances, or with any 
purification or improvement capable of detecting 
them. 

''Nor think, though men were none, 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise : ' 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep : 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive each to other^s note. 
Singing their great Creator ! oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk^ 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In fuU hannonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven". 
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CHAP. V. 

ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION FROM GEOLOGY. 

The third great objection to the tenacity of the 
general belief that ours is not the only inhabited 
world, is that derived &om geological considera- 
tions, which have been adduced with a calm, quiet 
complacency of triumph, bewraying how powerful 
and deep-seated is the conviction that the argument 
is unanswerable. The geological history of the 
earth is the impregnable fortress which challenges 
assault from any side on which the aggressor may 
choose to make his approaches. There is, how- 
ever, one encouragement, namely, that an attack, 
if unpretendingly attempted, and if directed, not to 
any obscure quarter, but against those very points 
to which attention has been specially invited, even 
if it should fidl, will entail no disgrace; while, if 
successful, it must prove some great over-estimate 
of strength on the part of the objector. 

Professing to give an answer to the sceptical 
objection, which has been proved in the early part 
of the present essay tq be grounded on a gross and 
total misapprehension of God's purpose in Christ, 
namely, that '' the system of a plundity of worlds 
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lenders tlie Christian fditH at once little and ridicu 
lous, and scatters it in the mind like feathers in 
the air," and that '' the two beliefii cannot be held 
together/* the advocate for the non-existence of 
other worlds says, '' Let the difficidty be put in 
any way the objector pleases. Ist. Is it that it is 
unworthy of the goodness and majesty of God, 
according to our conception of Him, to bestow 
such peculiar care on so small a part of His crea- 
tion? But a narrow inspection of the atom of 
of space assigned to man, proves that He has done 
so, etc. He has deemed it worthy of Himself to 
bestow upon man this special care, though he 
occupy so small a portion of timt\ why not^ then, 
though he occupy so small a portion of iqpace?' 

In reply, it may be asked, what is meant by 
God's bestowing such peculiar care on man? I£ 
this expression is intended to intimate, that God 
has bestowed on man a care beyond what seems to 
us consistent with his relative position in the uni* 
verse, it is not only a gratuitous assumption, but a 
position flatly contradicted by the &ct, that man 
holds a position so eminent in God's purpose ia 
Christ, as the being in whose probation the oon- 
test between good and evil is concentrated, as to 
render his history^ in connexion with that contest, 
a subject of the highest study to the most exalted 
intelligences. 

If the statement that God has made man His 
peculiar care, is intended to intimate that He has 
bestowed upon man a greater cai^e in proportion to 
his rank in the scale of this world's creation, tfaaa 
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what He has bestowed upon its other occupant?, 
Such a statement is clearlj erroneous. The study 
of the animal and sentient creation proves that 
there is as perfect, a comparative adaptation of the 
circumstances of ^e humblest of earth's denizens 
to its capacities, as is possessed by the highest; and, 
according to its capacity of being the subject of 
God*s peculiar care, the sparrow that falleth to the 
ground is as much so, as the highest of earth's 
potentates. 

But neither of these seems to be the s^ise in* 
tended to be attached to this expression. God's 
peculiar care of man appears from the asserted 
&ct, '' that He has made the period of mankind, 
though only a moment in the ages of animal life, 
the only period of intelligence, morality, religion." 
Now let the geological conclusions respecting the 
physical history of our earth be received with the 
most entire submission, and admitted to be perfectly 
iree'from any possible elements of error, such as 
would have placed the destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii at a period thousands of years earlier 
than that fixed by authentic history; and let the 
geological essayist be allowed to place the com- 
mencement of animal life at the earliest era con- 
tended for by the most antiquarian of his fellow- 
geologists. Does he imagine that such data will 
afford the slightest foundation for the superstiiicture 
which he has erected upon them? Has he entirely 
overlooked the &ct;, that, granting him all these 
large and liberal concessions, he has, on one side, 
however distant it may be, a definite and fixed era; 
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« 

on the other, an endless succession. Where then 
did he find reason for concluding, that the period 
of mankind is only a moment in the ages of animal 
life? Had he altogether forgotten the distinction 
between past and fiiture, and the wide disparity 
between a definite past and an indefinite future. 
Has analogy enabled him to fix the termination of 
man's abode upon earth as certainly as geology had 
enabled him to decide upon the time of the initia- 
tion of animal life? Has it enabled him to prove, 
or given him any ground for inferring, not only 
that man's abode here is about to terminate, but 
that this world is never to afford a habitation for a 
race still higher than man? Can he assign a single 
valid reason, from analogy, for supposing that our 
world may not be the abode of an interminable 
series of intelligent, moral, and religious beings, 
each rising in the scale of dignity above its pre- 
decessor? Where, then, is that peculiar care which 
consists in the confinement of intelligent, 'moral, 
and religious existence to a single moment in the 
ages of animal life. It is the baseless fabric of a 
vision seen by one, who, in his earnest gaze upon 
the past, seems to have simply forgotten or over- 
looked the existence of a future. 

Nor will a reference to revelation rescue so un- 
warranted a conclusion from being overthrown. The 
word of God speaks indeed of a destruction of 
ihis world, but it also speaks of its renewal, and of 
a new earth, wherein shall dwell righteousness, and 
gives no ground whatever for concluding, that our 
world, restored to more than its pristine glory, shall 
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not be the residence of beings as superior in intelli* 
gence, morality, and reHgion to man in his present 
&llen state, as their abode will be superior in glory 
to that earth which man's sin has polluted and 
degraded. 

One side of the fortress, to the attack of which 
all assailants have been so boldly challenged, 
having been tested and found less formidable than 
was anticipated, the next in order may be at- 
tempted with some hope of success. In conformity 
with a willingness to meet antagonists at any point, 
the impugner of the plurality of worlds says, '* Is 
the difficulty this: That supposing the. earth alone 
to be occupied by inhabitants, all the other globes 
of the universe are wasted? — ^turned to no pur- 
pose?^ Is 'waste' of this kind to be considered 
imsuited to the character of our Creator? But here 
again we have the like * waste ' in the occupation 
of this earth. All its previous ages, its seas^ and 
its continents have been wasted upon mere brute 
life: often, apparently, on the lowest, the least 
conscious forms of life: — upon sponges, coral, 
shell-fish. Why, then, should not the seas and 
continents of other planets be occupied with life 
of this order, or with no life at all." Now as the 
essayist asserts that the earth is the only world 
(that is, coUection of intelligent creatures in the 
universe) the quotation which has just been made, 
and which is intended to establish such a view, 
would have been more consistently and appropri- 
ately worded if it had said, '* Why may not the 

^ Eosay, p. 195. 

u 
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whole unirerse, the earth excepted, be occupied 
with life of this orderi or no life at aD." Admit* 
ting, for the sake of argument, that this world 
furnishes instances of *' waste " of the kind which 
it is thus asserted to contain, does it afford anjr 
foundation for so sweeping a conclusion? That 
some planets may as yet be in the state in which . 
our earth was before it was tenanted by animal 
life, no sane man will deny; but that all the 
planets, much less the whole material universe, is 
in such a state, is an all but infinitely different 
conclusion. A man's allowing one acre of a farm 
to be imcultivated for a year affords no ground for 
concluding, that he will allow a whole firontage of 
an acre to lie uncultivated for the same time, still 
less for supposing, that he voll allow such frontage 
to lie waste for many years. But from the lymg 
waste, for a certain time, of one acre to conclude that 
he would be likely to leave the whole farm unculti- 
vated, with the exception of the hitherto neglected 
spot^ would be outrageously unwarrantable; and 
even this faintly illustrates the fallacy of the reason- 
ing which seeks from so narrow a foundation as 
the circumstance of our earth's having been un<* 
occupied for a time, to suggest as probable the 
eternal desolation of the rest of the universe. 

It may, however, be safely denied^ that there is 
the slightest waste in the economy of God's imi-> 
verse. The poor cottager who holds his rood of 
ground, and devotes it exclusively to the produc* 
tion of food for a large family, whom he supports 
with difficulty, may regard as waste the. small spot 
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which hiai lecs indigent neighbour appropriates to 
those plants which charm the esye, and whose odour 
scents the air with perfume; while the latter, in 
his turn, may regard as waste the wide walks and 
turfy lawn of his wealthier neighbour, who, on 
his part, thinks it a pity, that his superior in rank 
should waste so large a portion of the earth's sur* 
face in parks and pleasure grounds. As a point of 
natural and political economy, there may be waste 
in the appropriation of any portion of a king- 
dom's sur&ce to any other purpose than that of 
providing food; but if man was not bom merely to 
eat and drink, — if it was God's pleasure that the 
earth should produce beauteous forms to delight 
the eye^ and that it should be ornamental as well 
as useful, and if He has endued it with a fertility 
that renders it capable of producing not only neces- 
sary subsistence, but things of beauty, — then, in all 
these cases, there is no waste, unless the due pro- 
portion between usefulness and ornament has been 
sacrificed. The amount of delight to the eye, and 
intellect^ and imaginaticm, which is secured by 
taking note of the beauty and variety of colour^ 
and the nice arrangement of the parts of flowers, 
or the same degree of pleasure and . refreshment 
derived from woods^ and lawns, and bubbling 
brooks^ or rushing fountains, could not be secured 
without the arrangement and appropriation to such 
purposes of that part of the earth's surface which 
those who have no idea of any enjoyment but that 
of appetite would call waste. 

Since, therefore, the purposes of God's creation 
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must be perfectly good, and the means adapted to 
them as perfectly proportioned to those purposes, 
we are warranted in concluding, that in the whole 
uniyerse there is not one iota of waste, either from 
the application of any part to an object unworthy 
of it, or firom an excess of any provision aboye 
the want which it is adapted to supply. The 
highest object to which the material uniyerse can 
minister, is the instruction of intelligent, moral, 
and social beings, and particularly the impressing 
upon them just views of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of their Creator; and the geological ima- 
giner of waste may be asked, whether he could, 
without the assistance of geology, have received 
such vivid impressions of die truth, that with God 
a thousand years is as one day, and of the vast 
expanse of that eternal duration which Grod alone 
can fill? Is not the vast time also which the 
geologist believes to have elapsed before man came 
into the world, a pledge of the interminable career 
which intelligence has to run in a world which 
was so long in preparation for its reception? Do 
not the works of God prove, that slowness of pro- 
gress and depth of foundation are indications of 
greatness, of excellence, and of height of super- 
structure? 

In like manner, the astronomical imaginer of 
waste may be asked, whether, had the immense 
distances and powers which astronomy discovers 
been immeasurably less, he could have formed the 
same forcible conception of the power and wisdom 
of Him who made all things? 
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If^ however, human geologists and astronomeia 
Bhould maintain that the eras, and powers, and 
distances, revealed by their respective sciences, are 
80 vastly beyond human conception^ that a smaller 
measure would have been sufficient to ensure the 
most forcible impressions of God's power, wisdom^ 
and goodness of which humanity is susceptible; 
and that, therefore, a waste is to be suspected, it 
may be justly replied, that the proper inference to 
be drawn is, that there are other intelligencies of 
capacities so greatly superior to human, that it 
required the existence of those vast expanses of 
time and space^ which men may compute but can"" 
not realize^ to furnish them with impressions pro« 
portioned to their powers* 

^ All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 
All waste, economy thou canst not see.'*' 

If from h priori and from analogical reasonings 
we turn to that illustration of God's character and 
dealings which was furnished by Him, who was 
the brightness of the Father's glory, and the ex« 
press image of His person^ we find the idea of 
anything like waste most rigorously excluded from 
the divine economy; for when our blessed Lord 
fed thousands with a word, he expressly prohibited 
the slightest unnecessary expenditure of what He 
could have indefinitely multiplied, and said, " Ga- 
ther up the firagments, that none may be lost." 

If ^e state of our own globe is particularly 

* Pope's words are^ ^ AJl chcmce^ direction which thoit 
canst not see." 
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referred to^ the objector may be aaked, whether he 
takes the ground of the optimist? If so, there can 
then be no room for objection, since, according to 
his yiews, all things are as perfect as they could 
be; the vast expanse of ocean is exactly sufScient 
^d necessary to furnish the amount of dry land 
with the requisite rain, the arid deserts hare their 
economical use, and the apparently most noxious 
existences are as indispensable as the most innocent 
or delightful. But if it should be admitted, that 
the views of optimists are as inconsistent with 
sound philosophy, as they are with revelation, and 
that the existence of sin and of moral evil must be 
admitted, to account satisfactorily for the existence 
of much physical evil, which can only be regarded 
as good because it is the punishment of greater 
evil, and is intended to deter from vice, and to 
reclaim men to virtue^ then it is replied^ that the 
state of this world cannot be made the ground of 
an analogy to prove that other parts of the unl- 
Terse are in a similar state, except by those who 
admit the probable prevalence of similar causes, 
wherever similar effects exist, an:d that the admis* 
sion of the probable existence of sin in other worlds 
is fatal to the theory which maintains that they 
are not probably inhabited. The third of the 
points of attack of which choice is so cheerfully 
offered, does not seem very clearly intelligible. 
3rd. '^Is the difficulty this: That giving such a 
peculiar dignity and importance to the earth is 
contrary to the analogy of creation." Now this 
proposition appears to be in a great meaauxe • 
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repetition, because it seeme to be involved both in 
the general argument of which analogy is the basis 
throughout, and in the two preceding divisions 
which have been already discussed; and of this 
confusion, and of the multiplication in varied terms 
of the same proposition, the circumstance that the 
same argument, slightly varied, is assigned as the 
answer to each of the first three statements of the 
objection Beems to be a proof* The time during 
which the earth was, or is supposed to have been, 
destitute of intelligent existence, is the unvarying 
answer to all objections — ^to that founded on God*s 
supposed peculiar care of so small a part of crea- 
tion, to that associated with waste involved in 
God's leaving the rest of the universe uninhabited, 
and to that derived &om such a course on God's 
part being contrary to analogy. 

It has been already shown, that the belief, that 
this world is the only one embraced in God's pur^ 
pose in Christ, is the figment of an age when 
science was in its in&ncy , and when the word of 
God was interpreted under the influence of con- 
tracted views, which prevented men firom receiving 
it in its fulness of meaning. That word declares 
expressly and explicitly, that God's eternal purpose 
in Christ comprehends widiin its influences all 
things; and, therefore, the plurality of worlds is a 
question which does not directly touch the Chris- 
tian system, and which is altogether incapable of 
fiflbrding matter for objection against revelation. 
The worlds, whether many or few, are all influ- 
enced by Christ's ministry, and ruled by His 
power. 
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The great objection to the probability of the 
general belief respecting the plurality of worlds^ 
derived from time» has also been examined, and 
has, it is trusted, been shown to be destitute of 
foundation. It is, therefore, unnecessary to ex- 
amine the third statement of the question, so &r 
as it takes for granted that our world is the only 
object of Christ's work or office, or so far as it is 
confused with the general argument^ or with the 
two preceding statements, and asitrests^ as they do, 
upon the foundation of the vast time during which 
the earth was, or is supposed to have been, unoccu- 
pied. Beasoning not &om analogy but h priori^ it 
would not be unnatural to conclude, that a being 
of perfect power, wisdom, and goodness would 
people with occupants every abode adapted to 
minister happiness to sentient and intelligent ex- 
istence whenever it was suited to do so. Nor does 
actual observation afford any solid data for imagin- 
ing that God has not done so. The argument 
against the plurality of worlds, derived firom time, 
and so confidently relied upon, rests largely on a 
similar fallacy to that involved in the statement of 
Spinoza. '*£x necessitate divinse naturae infinita 
infinitis modis (hoc est, omnia quae sub intellectum 
infinitum cadere possunt) sequi debent." To such 
arguments we reply, that there is a point of tran- 
sition at which the power of an agent passes into 
an act^ that in human language this point is called 
the beginning of the act^ that created beings, as 
the results of God's acts, must have a beginning of 
existence, and that a beginning, either in time or 
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in space, is necessarily a limit. The question of 
their eternal non-existence in any locality adapted, 
or that might be adapted, consistently with God's 
purposes, and with the order and proportions of 
His universe, to be their abode; and the questions 
of their beginning to exist are so widely different, 
that — while no good or plausible reason can be 
assigned for disbelieving their existence in every 
abode suited to their reception, and, at the very 
time that it is so, provided that such a course har- 
monizes with God's universal plan — the disbelief 
of any created being initiating its existence is in- 
conceivable. The person who argues against the 
plurality of worlds from the time that elapsed be- 
fore the earth was tenanted by man^ must, in 
common with Spinoza, with whom we would not 
for a moment be supposed to classify him in any- 
thing but in the fidlacy of his reasoning on this 
point, prove either that created beings might have 
existed from eternity, or he must adduce some 
instance in which it can be shewn, that any pos- 
sible abode of sentient or intelligent existence 
remained unoccupied, when it might have been 
tenanted with equal consistency with the order 
and arrangement of God's universe. Now the first 
of these propositions involves an absurdity, and the 
second proof is beyond the reach of any intelli- 
gence but that which embraces the arrangement of 
all space and the order of all time. Nor is this 
all: there is an appropriateness of measure as well 
as of character; and the upholder of the argument 
from time may be challenged to assign any just 
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gronndfl for questioning the ^belief, that man "wns 
introduced into this world at the very time which 
WB8 perfectlj consistent both with God's general 
purposes, as connected with His universal empire, 
and with the earth's measure, as well as character 
of adaptation to be man's abode. Should he admit 
this, his objection from time has received a further 
and more particular answ». Should he deny it, 
he may be lefit to discuss the question with those 
geologists whose opinions seem to be more philo* 
sophical and accordant with analogy, as well as 
more reverential and worthy of reception by 
general enquirers, and who positively assert, that 
the physical and geological era of man's introduce 
tion was peculiarly appropriate for the reception of 
such a being. 

But, to adopt the language of the Essayist, we 
may go further. Not only are such proofs required, 
to support the argument from time, as are either 
absurd, or beyond finite, not to say human reach; 
but the position which these proofs are necessary to 
uphold, may be positively assailed, and shewn to 
require the destruction of the great laws of being, 
which God has assigned to human and animal ezisti- 
cnce. Is the objector prepared to assert, that the 
present apparent waste which leaves large portions 
of the earth unoccupied by man for generations, 
could have been obviated without forfeiting those 
laws of human and animal increase which are tihe 
most powerful bonds of union, and the souices of 
the highest social pleasures to the races of our 
ivorld? And has not God guarded against the 
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imagination of any aToidable waste, by enduing 
the higher kindreds of animal creation with powers 
of dispossessing the inferior, in proportion as their 
increase requires increased accommodation, and bj 
giving to man^ as the most ezcelient, not only the 
supreme power, but the commission also to re« 
plenish the earth, and to subdue it, in proportion 
as his race multipliesi, and is capable of tenanting 
its wide regions. 

This last consideiation leads naturally to thd 
argument from man's progressive character, and to 
|tn examination of the statement, that he is the only 
intelligent, moral, religious, and progressive bdng; 
or that he is imique in his nature. 

That there may be inferior provinces in the uni* 
verse is unquestionable; that there are^ seems very 
probable. That the inferior may occupy an im- 
mensely larger portion of time and space is a mere 
possibility; that they really do so is contrary to 
analogy, and inconsistent with the great principle 
of intelligent existence) as admitted by the essayist. 
It is contrary to analogy, because in our world the 
superior race is expressly constituted dominant, and 
ordained to be ultimately most widely prevalent. 
Some inferior races have disappeared entirely; and, 
of those races which remain, by far the larger 
number are in a great measure proportioned to 
their usefulness and subserviency to man; and 
analogy justifies us in believing^ that, finally, they 
will be perfectly and entirely so. It is contrary to 
the principle of progression, as illustrated by the 
history of our world, and which leads as naturally 
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to a preponderance of the superior order of being; 
as retrogression leads to a preponderance of the 
inferior. In &ct, the only way in which, in a 
system of continued progression, the inferior orders 
of being can be prevented from entirely disappear- 
ing, and anything like a balance or preservation of 
their original proportions secured, is by a creation 
of fresh beings not only as continued as the system 
of progression, but in numbers vastly larger than at 
the original creation of the respective races.^ To 
preserve the original proportions in space between 

^ This may be thus illustratecL Suppose a nmnber of 
beings to be created, of which the half is above a certain 
standard, or superior; and the other half below that 
standard, or inferior ; and let the period during which the 
inferior will advance above that standard, and become 
superior as compared with their original condition, or in 
which the superior will have so multiplied as to displace 
the inferior, be represented by 1. 
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the inferior and superior orders of a progressive 
system, there must be a series of fresh creations of 
the lower, each step of which must increase in a 
large ratio beyond its predecessor. In this way the 
orguial proportion in numbers or in space may be 
preserved ; but the original proportion of their occu- 
pancy of time in such a system would require an 
additional provision for its preservation. 

Even this would not preserve the balance, because the 
first creatures would, during the four periods, have reached, 
in their progress, a superiority above the last inferior 
creatures, three degrees greater than what existed between 
them and the inferior races of the first creation, and a 
proportionate measure over the second and third. JknA 
the superior races would also have occupied a correspond^ 
ing larger measure of time. The whole may be thus l^ 
presented 
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CHAR VI. 

ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE ARGUMENT FBOM DESIGN* 

It haa been observed^ that the objection against 
Christianity^ from its supposed inconsistency with, 
the existence of a plurality of worlds, is grounded 
entirely on a misconception of the extent of God's 
purpose in Christ, which revelation expressly in- 
forms us embraces ALL THINGS in heaven and 
earth. The question of the plurality of worlds 
cannot, therefore, directly influence the Christian 
system, or be made a ground of objection, since 
God's eternal purpose in His Son embraces all 
beings whether many or few. The argument 
against the plurality of worlds, even if perfectly con- 
clusive, is a defence against an objection grounded 
upon a misconception, and is, therefore, altogether 
unnecessary, and useless as a bulwark of the Chris- 
tian system. To place it on this footing is to ex- 
aggerate its importance; but to represent the en- 
quiry as either trivial or unlawful, is as great an 
error in the opposite extreme. The enquiry , although 
not involving any direct objection against the 
Christian system, is of the highest importance, not 
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only firom its indirect influence upon men's views 
of revealed religioui but because it directly and 
powerfully a£Pects their estimate of the first and 
great principles of Grod's character and government^ 
as exhibited in His works. 

There are two sources from whence men derive 
iheir convictions of the existence and attributes of 
God, the book of revelation, and that of nature. 
The one expressly informs us that God is a being 
of perfect wisdom and goodness, and of Almighty 
power; the other furnishes us with practical and 
embodied illustrations of these attributes. The 
more closely and fully the works of God are 
studied, the more powerful is the conviction which 
they produce that He has made nothing in vain ; 
but that the ends or final causes of all His acts are 
worthy of His revealed character, and that the 
means adopted to promote these ends harmonize 
as perfectly with the attributes assigned to Him in 
His written word. So far as the nature of God has 
been deduced from a consideration of His works, it 
rests upon the aggregate of wisdom, power, and 
goodness which they exhibit; and it is, therefore, 
modified more or less by man's power of discerning 
both the excellence of the ends attained, and the 
wisdom of the means employed. 

When the infinite distance betweeen Divine and 
human understanding is taken into consideration^ 
it will naturally be expected, i priori^ that there 
must be many things in the works of God which 
it will baffle human wisdom to penetrate, and 
V^sldlJ phenomena of which the utility and object 
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wiU be concealed from man's most piercing re- 
searches. Such there will ever, no doubt, be in 
the universe^ and such there are at present in our 
world; but to believe that there are any which 
will ultimately refuse to furnish man with fresh 
proofi, that all seeming anomalies are the results 
of his ignorance^ is to believe that man will never 
be allowed to enjoy a view of God which shall be 
divested of all appearance of incongruity or irregu- 
larity. That there are many such phenomena may 
be still more confidently called in question; but 
the supposition, that they preponderate^ is not only 
inconsistent with the Divine goodness^ but is neces- 
sarily destructive of man*s belief of the Divine 
perfections, and is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. 
In first directing his attention to final causes, and 
the means employed for their attainment, man 
finds himself involved in a labyrinth; but in pro- 
portion as he pursues his investigations, and fiiith- 
fuUy employs the intelligence which God has given 
him, on the field in which God has placed him, he 
is enabled to disengage himself from the apparent 
confusion, until he is at last enabled to discover the 
existence of general laws, and to trace that unity 
of design which proclaims to every pure heart and 
uncorrupted judgment, that there is one God. In 
the pursuit of this inquiry there is afforded ample 
scope for the exercise of those indefinite powers of 
intellectual progress which man possesses; and this 
&ct points out the necessity for some more prompt 
instructor than that of an observation of the works 
of nature to make known to man in his in&nt and 
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early stages of inqoirj, the exbtence and the attri-r 
butes of the one true Grod* But the book of nature 
is one of the means which God has employed to 
impress upon man the conYiction of his Creator's 
perfections; and, as such, it will be perfectly adapted 
to its end; and, while it will probably furnish 
room for the exercise of man's highest and most 
advanced powers, so long as he inhabits this world, 
we are justified in believing, that, as a means in* 
tended for this end, it will ultimately furnish man 
with a perfect transcript of the character of its 
Author, and that at every step its seeming anoma^ 
lies will one by one disappear. So &r as man is 
dependant on observation and science for his views 
of God's character, they will correspond exactly 
^th his discoveries. K the indications of order 
and confusion, of happiness and misery, of power 
and weakness, or inability to attain the meditated 
end, were equally balanced, man's views of the 
character and even existence of a God must be 
proportionably weakened; while a preponderance 
of tiie indications of imperfection would be alto- 
gether &tal to the belief of a perfect and soverdgn 
ruler.^ Just in proportion as goodness, wisdom, 
and power are observed to be the rule, and the 

> This is practically admitted by the essayist, who usee 
one feature in animals as an argument against the plu« 
rality of worlds. He says, ^ And since we cannot tell why 
animalfl are so made, we must be content to say, that we 
do not know; and, therefore, to leave Au feature in the 
atructore of aaimals mU of our argument for deeign,^ — Of 
the Pbutdiiy of WorhU, p.319. 

I 
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c^poeite a{^)earaiices to be the exception, aro 
men's views of God's character as derived from 
nature, both exalted and consolidated; and the 
belief, that the anomalies are merely apparent^ 
and the tesults of human ignorance, is correspond* 
kigly entertained and established. Every single 
apparent incongruity cleared up, consigns those 
which remain more fully to the class of things 
good and wisely ordered, but not fully understood 
by man. 

A bdief in the existence of a planet or of a 
system altogether unoccupied for a time, would 
Hot very materially affect our views of God's cha« 
racter, because a planet or a system bears a small 
proportion to the universe. The belief> that such 
planet or system was not only unoccupied now, 
but that it never had been^ and never would be^ 
Occupied during eternal ages, would be widely 
different. Still such a belief might be entertained 
without seriously afiecting men's views of God's 
character, because the proportion of a planet or a 
system multiplied by eternal ages retains the same 
proportion to a univefse similarly multiplied; and 
the apparent inconsLstency of a system without 
sentient and intelligent existence to enjoy its mate* 
rial and local capabilities^ might well be regarded 
as one of those wisely ordered arrangements, the 
purpose of which was concealed at present from 
our view. But to imagine a universe totally and 
eternally unoccupied, with the exception of one of 
^ts infinitesimal fractions, is a widely different 
matter, because it makes the indications of good* 
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tiesB in the adaptation of material things, to the 
enjoyment of sentient and intelligent beings, an 
exception of the narrowest and most drcumscribed 
diaracter, and their absence the all but infinitely 
extended rule. 

The observation of particular bones or other 
portions of the animal frame^ apparently useless to 
.the creatures in whom they are found, or of which 
jnan could not perceive the use or end, is, under 
pertain conditicms, perfectly compatible with an 
unreserved and perfect belief of die wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. In proportion as these 
bones or other provisions, such as the teats in 
.malesi occupied a subordinate and minute posi* 
tion in the economy of the animal, would the 
belief, that. they were means to an end unknown 
to us be natural. But if the parts which served 
to a wise and good end, and those which seemed 
altogether useless to the animal, were equally 
balanced, our impressions of the wisdom and 
goodness of its Creator would be proportionably 
Weakened. If we proceed still &rtherj and ima- 
gine the existence of an animal, in which the 
pextB not adapted to any observable use, or even to 
its own particular enjoyment, prq>onderate over 
ihose which are evidently fitted to promote its 
eapabilities, and to secure some useful end, in the 
same proportion as that of a universe over a nngle 
planet, it is evident that such an arrangement will 
•be destructive of our views of the Divine character, 
-as perfect in wisdom and beneficence. An animal 
.widi certain minute or subordinate provisions lehich 
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seem to have no end^ or at least no end immedi- 
ately connected with its own particular economy, is 
one thing; an animal whose general organization 
gave no indications of adaptation to a wise end, is 
another. The existence of the one is perfectly 
compatible with an unshaken belief of the wisdom 
of its Creator, because the wise arrangement of 
means to an end is the rule; the existence of the 
other is not only incapable of ministering to such a 
belief, but it precludes it, because the adaptation of 
skilful means to a good end is an insignificant ex- 
ception; and the reverse is the almost unbroken 
and continuous law. These particular cases, on 
which great stress has been laid by the author 
" Of the Plurality of Worlds,'' may serve as an 
answer to all those arguments by which he en- 
deavours ^to establish, &om the existence of some 
minute and subordinate provisions, of which the 
use is not clearly or certainly discernible, the pro- 
bability of a corresponding absence of end in more 
important and widely-spread instances. A pre- 
dominant general view, founded upon exceptional 
occurrences in the ratio of one to millions, is as 
absurd in supposition, as a vast preponderance of 
anomalies is ridiculous in expression. * 

A consideration of those provisions in the animal 
economy, and in other provinces of the creation, 
for which man sees no use, is so fiu: from fiimishing 
an argument against the plurality of worlds, or of 
countenancing the supposition that the whole mat^ 
rial universe is intended to be subordinate to ovtx 
world| and to the exclunve benefit and instruction 
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6f the human race, that it furnishes a very poi^er-» 
fill argument on the opposite side. In proportion 
as men succeed in investigating the works of God^ 
the number of apparent anomalies decreases^ and 
every adaptation is discovered to have a wise and 
good end. But a diligent examination of these 
works teaches another lesson, and fiimishes a fresh 
ground of analogy. The farther men push their 
enquiries, the more reason do they find for con- 
cluding, that every adaptation of the innumerable 
varieties which the book of nature contains, is 
intended to contribute to one great end^ or final 
cause. The discovery of the connexion of minute 
or comparatively unimportant parts with the whole, 
and of their influence upon final causes, is the most 
difficult part of the study of nature. The percep- 
tion of the more immediate objects of every parti- 
cular provision, is comparatively easy ; both by 
reason that the cause and the effect are closely con- 
nected, and because the number of self-contained 
adaptations, which directly operate on any particu- 
lar creation of 6od*8 hand, is greater than that of 
those which connect it directly with other parts of 
the universe, and which exercise an influence upon 
the whole system. The only difficulty whixsh 
remains to an anatomist like Owen, is the existence 
of certain bones, of which he sees no use to the 
animal in which they are found. He can point 
out the exact adaptation of every bone, and sinew, 
and muscle, and vein, to some function necessary 
to the animal's strength, activity, and enjoyment of 
existence: in the whole of its economy, consisting 
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of thousands of parts, the anatomist sees the most 
exact adaptation of part to part, and of the whole 
arrangement to the animars necessities and comfort. 
All its components contribute^ in the first instance, 
and directly, to the creature's own particular powers 
and satisfaction, and only indirectly to the benefit 
of the system of which it is a member. The pre** 
sence of certain subordinate bones, bearing a very 
small proportion to the whole, or of some minute 
part, is the only and solitary exception. And this 
arrangement will be found to prevail throughout 
all the works of God; the adaptations to the parti* 
cular end of its creation will, in every member of 
the system, be found to be more numerous than 
those which are intended to exercise an influence 
on distant parts; and, consequentiy, the facility of 
investigating the design of the works of God, or of 
any wise intelligence, increases in the ratio of the 
nearness of the effect to the provision which pro* 
duces it; and the last possible, and, therefore, most 
difficult point of study is, the influence of the 
most distant and comparatively unimportant mem- 
bers on the one great design or final cause of the 
whole system.^ When this order shall have been 

' It has been suggested, that these bones are indications 
of the existence of some archetypal idea in the Divine 
mind, according to which all animals were formed. This 
may or may not be so. It seems derogatory to the Divine 
nature, to transfer to it the notion of ideas and exemplars, 
resembling those by which men work ; and still more so, 
to imagine that such ideas are necessary to the Divine 
operations. It seems more consistent with God's honour 
to suppose, that this leading resemblance, which runs 
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reversed-^when, instead of one provision out of the 
thousands which enter the economy of an animal^ 
its general frame and organisation shall be adapted 
to minister directly to those parts of the universal 
system which are most dbtant firom it, and only 
some subordinate feature, such as the teats in males, 

through the animal world, is intended to suggest the unity 
of its Author. If we enter the workshop of an artisan, we 
observe a variety of tools, all adapted to their particular 
ends, and also contributing jointly to the execution of 
complicated pieces of mechanism ; but, in many instances, 
a pcurticular feature may be discerned, in which all these 
tools exactly correspond, however widely different theijr 
structure and use. They all have stamped upon them the 
initials or private mark of the owner. This mark has no 
use whatever, either as in contributing to the efficiency of 
any one of the tools on which it is stamped, or in pro- 
moting the combined usefulness of the whole of them ; 
but it haS) notwithstanding, an important use— it marks 
them as the property of one owner, and is a barrier against 
their unlawM appi'opriation by the dishonest workman. 
Instead of supposing any previous ideas or exemplars as 
necessary to the Divine operations, we would trace the 
uniform character pervading all animals, and giving rise 
to the existence of bones and other provisions which are 
of no use to some particular animals in which they are 
found, to a similar source. They are the stamp which 
marks them out as the creatures and property of one 
Author, which prevents their fraudulent sequestration by 
dishonest reasoners and false philosophers ; and the more 
fully the absence of all advantage to any particular animal 
of the particular stamp or tji>e is made to appear, the 
more reason is there for the conviction, that this stamp is 
a provision against a deceitful appropriation of the pro- 
perty of the Owner, and against robbing God of His glory, 
as the Creator of aU things both in heaven and earth. 
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'shall be adapted to minister directly to its own 
vigour and comfort — when the various members of 
the great system are made to contribute to the 
effectiveness or comfort of one another, in a ratio 
increasing with their reciprocal distances, instead 
of their nearness — ^then men may be prepared to 
believe, that God has created such numerous and 
immense globes as the heavenly bodies principally, 
not to say solely, to excite man's astonishment and 
admiration, by suggesting distances which he may 
compute, but of which he can form no conception, 
or merely to supply the place of lamps in this 
world's firmament. 

Nor is this the only powerful argument which 
analogy furnishes against such a supposition. While 
the use and end of some of the arrangements of 
creation are discovered with difficulty, and remain 
consequently long undetected by man, owing to 
their distance from that end, and to the complicated 
nature of the great system of which they form a 
part, there are also parts of the Divine economy 
which escape observation, owing to their individual 
minuteness, and their vast numbers. It is easy to 
perceive the general refreshing eff*ects of a dropping 
cloud on a parched field; but it would require 
numberless microscopical observers to trace the 
operation of every infinitesimal globule of vapour 
of which the cloud had consisted, on the particular 
blade of com or grass on which it fell. Of this 
inability, on man's part, to trace the minute appli- 
ances of the Divine economy, great advantage has 
been taken; and it has been adduced, with a show 
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of plausibility, as an argument in favour of tBe 
probability of our earth being the only inhabited 
world in the universe* But, when compared with 
the author's explanations of his meaning in speaks 
ing of waste, the argument so much relied upon 
seems little short of an absurdity. 

This argument is thus stated: — " Of the vegeta- 
ble seeds which are produced, what an infinitely 
small proportion ever grow into plants ! Of animal 
ova, how exceedingly few become animals, in pro- 
portion to those that do not; and that are wasted, 
if this be waste I It is an old calculation, which 
used to be repeated as a wonderful thing, that a 
single female fish contains in its body 200,000,000 
of ova; and thus might, of itself alone, replenish 
the seas, if all these ova were fostered into life. 
But, in truth, this, though it may excite wonder, 
cannot excite wonder as anything uncommon. It 
is only one example of what occurs everywhere.'* 
From this argument the following conclusion is 
drawn :-« So far. then, as this analogy goes, if the 
earth alone, of all the planetary harvest, has been 
a fertile seed of creation — ^if the terrestrial embryo 
have alone been evolved into life, while all the 
other masses have remained barren and dead — ^we 
have in this nothing; which we need regard as an 
unprecedented waste, an improbable prodigality, 
an unusual failure in the opeiiations of nature; but, 
on the contrary, such a single case of success, among 
many of failure, is exactly the order of nature in 
the production of life. It is quite agreeable to 
analogy, that the solar system, of which the flowers 
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are not many, should liave borne but one fertile 
flower."^ To this it may be replied, that such a 
conclusion is altogether at variance with analogy; 
that the higher men ascend in their investigation 
of the works of God, the less appearance there is 
of what the author just quoted has designated as 
'' waste.'' The smaller insects and fish, which fur* 
nish food for the larger and higher orders, must be 
proportioned in multitude to the quantities required 
for consumption; and in proportion as the animals, 
etc., increase in size, and furnish a corresponding 
supply of that material in the Divine economy 
which they were intended to afford, the numbers 
which they produce diminish, and the ** vitality 
which is frustrated^* bears a continually decreasing 
proportion ^' to that which is consummated." 

Now, it seems both absurd and derogatory to 
the honour of the Creator, to speak of the vegeta* 
bles, or seeds, or animals which are allowed to 
reach their full and perfect development, as '' single 
cases of success,"^ and to designate their more nu- 
merous congeners which supply food, etc.^ to other 
and higher races, as ''many cases of failure."' So 
far as the vegetable world is concerned, we have 
always been taught to believe, that the primary 
object of its creation was to supply sentient exist- 
ence with food and gladness, and that the repro* 
duction of the plant was a secondary object, and 
principally valuable as necessary to secure a con-* 
tinned and &ture supply. Hence the many grains 

» See « Of the PluraUty of Worlds," p. 332. 
« IbiiL » Ibii 
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of wheat which enter into the poor man's loaf, may 
be justly regarded as having most immediately, if 
not most strictly, attained their end; and if they at 
all differ from those which, falling to the esjlh, 
reproduce their kind, it is not as instances of sue* 
cess differ from ihose of failure, but simply in this 
— that while the one class supplies man's immediate 
wants, the other is laid up in God's granary, as a 
future provision for His creatures. The supposi- 
tion, that a reproduction of their kind is the great 
object and final cause of the fertility of plants, and 
of the vast powers of increase of the smaller tribes 
of the animal world, is so obvious a fallacy, that it 
is astonishing that any man should have built an 
argument on so erroneous a foundation, and have 
spoken of plants that never vegetated, and fishes 
that never came to ripeness of existence, because 
they were immediately appropriated to supply God's 
household, as instances of waste or failure ; and 
those which were allowed to germinate and mul- 
tiply, as the partial and exceptional instances of 
use and success. 

But this is not the only error of the author's 
train of reasoning; for he argues as if the repro- 
ductive powers of elephants, of rabbits, or of sahnon 
were exactly the same. Because millions of vege- 
table seeds, and of minute insects, never attain 
maturity of development, why may not millions of 
worlds be unoccupied? Such is the tenor of the 
reasoning which denies the probable existence of a 
plurality of worlds. *' If the terrestrial embryo 
have alone been evolved into life, while all Uie 
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Other masses have remained barren and dead, we 
hare in this nothing which we need regard as un- 
precedented waste, an improbable prodigality, an 
unusual failure in the operations of nature,^*' etc. 
Kow this reasoning is not only denied, but it may 
be proved to be absurd upon the author's own 
admission. We not only deny that the powers of 
multiplication are the same in all God's structures; 
but assert^ that their powers of reproduction will be 
generally found to be in the ratio of their minute- 
ness, and of their adaptation to supply the wants of 
God's household; and that, although there may be 
an appearance of an excess of supply above the 
demand in the whole system, yet it is in different 
degrees. This, indeed, the author admits; and the 
admission is at once fatal to his whole train of 
reasoning on the subject. In order to establish his 
conclusion, it was necessary, not only to prove an 
excess of " vitality " above that of " actuality," 
but that there were no indications of variety in 
thiarule; and, particularly, that it did not differ in 
the ratio of the comparative size and importance of 
the various creatures of God's hand. But this he 
has not even attempted to do. On the contrary^ 
when he says — " And the same is the case in the 
larger animals/' truth has compelled him to add the 
qualification " in different degrees." If so, his 
argument has no force; and if, as we believe every 
natural philosopher will admits the ratio of appa-» 
rent excess of supply above demand decreases in 
the ratio of the magnitude or greatness of its 

» Of the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 231-2. 
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subject, the argument is not only inconclusiYe, but 
absurd. 

In his third edition, the author has thought fit to 
qualify his use of the word waste; and such qualifi-^ 
cation was certainly not uncalled for; but it will be 
found to involve him in a dilemma, bordering on 
the ridiculous. He admits^ that, by waste he only 
means man's inability to perceive the use and end 
of many things; and that such waste is only appa- 
rent. Is he prepared for the conclusion to which 
this admission, combined with his previous reason- 
ing, leads? Is he ready to assert that all the ends 
and objects of the Divine economy are equally 
difficult of discovery; that it is as hard for men to 
perceive the use of a river as of a drop of water; 
that the minuteness of some parts of (jod's works, 
and the complication of others, oppose no barrier 
to man's perception of their object; and that the 
magnitude and simplicity of others afford no 
&cUities for its detection; that a flower and a 
universe, or even a world, are on a level in this 
respect? He has said that no person has been able 
to answer the question — '^ What is the use of the 
flowers of the field ?''^ Such a statement seems sur- 
prising; and we would answer, " That, according 
to the author's principles, eveiy flower is as useful 
as a star. It delights the eye and gladdens the 
heart; and the stars are mere lamps, intended for 
nothing more." But, admitting it to be correct, for 
the sake of argument; we would ask, *^ Have all the 
arrangements of God's creation equally baJ69jCKi itt* 

> Prefiftce to 3rd edition, p»vj^ 
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Tiedtigation?'' If pur author answers '' No/' we 
would ask "Why?* If he answers, "Because 
some are more obvious than others/' we would 
again ask, " Whence the di£^ence?" If he an-* 
swers, " Because some are very minute^ and some 
very complicated, and others are of a magnitude 
and simplicity which renders them more palpable 
and obvious;" we would adc — " Where is the argu- 
ment which reasons against man*s h&ng able to 
discern the probable use of a world or universe, 
because he cannot point out the use of each of the 
sporades of a fungus, or the economic application 
of the eepiEu*ate ova of every hening?" Should he 
decline to answer^ we would say, " That such an ar* 
gument found its proper exponent in the assertion, 
that, because man cannot perceive without a mif 
croscope the plumes of a butterfly, he is, therefore, 
incapable of discriminating, with his naked eye, 
^e quills of a swan/' 

The author is not, however, satisfied with claiming, 
as favoTirable to his reasonings, analogies which are 
at direct variance with his conclusions ; but he asserts 
that they preponderate largely in his favour. To 
deduce a desolate universe &om.a seed which never 
vegetates, is not only perfectly rational and oou'^ 
sistent with analogy, but it follows, h/ortiore^ be* 
cause " a planet, as to its brute mass, has nothing in 
common with a seed or an embryo. It has no 
organization or tendency to organization, etc; and, 
therefore, when we speak of annihikted planets, as 
eases in which vital tendencies have been defeated; 
in which their apparent destiny, as worlds of life, 
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lias been frustrated; we really do injustice to our 
lirgutnent. The planets had no vital tendencies; 
they could have had such given, only by an addi« 
tional act, or a series of additional acts, of Creative 
Power.i •» 

Kow this must, it seems, either mean that there 
are in a seed certain adaptations to an end^ and 
that there are no adaptations to the same end in a 
planet, or it means nothing, so far as the argument 
is concerned. Are there then no adaptations what* 
ever in a planet to the same end which the vege- 
table world is intended to subserve? Is a vast 
expanse of matter capable of supporting bodies no 
adaptation to a material abode? Is the presence 
of a sun, of satellites, and other general features, 
common to all the planets with our earth, no 
adaptation to the same end? Is the facility which, 
in common with our earth, all the planets afford 
for observing the motions, distances, and beautiful 
arrangement of the heavens, no adaptation for the 
instruction of intelligent beings? Is the amount 
and measure of adaptation to animal enjoyment 
contained in the nutriment afforded by a minute 
seed, to be compared for a moment to that which 
exists in the size, locality, and other adaptations, 
however few, of a planet? The one may perhaps 
afford the hundredth part of a meal to a bird, 
which, after having eaten a thousand such meals, 
may furnish a single repast to an animal or bird of 
prey, or a portion of a repast to man; the other 
affords room, at least, for the existence of millions 
1 Of the Plurality of Worlds, p. 33a 
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of races of various kinds. Let the adaptations of 
planets be rated as low as possible — ^let our author 
be allowed to diyest them of every attribute but 
brute matter and locality^ which he cannot venture 
to deny, and, after all, the adaptations of the 
planet to promote the same object as that for which 
our vegetable world was intended, namely, the 
Bustentation of sentient and intelligent existence, are 
to his £Ekvourite seed as millions to one. In how 
singular a position is the man placed, as to reason- 
ableness, who disclaims the imputing to God's 
economy the waste of the smallest seed, while he 
considers it probable that the adaptations of planets 
and stars which, however few, are of a magnitude 
beyond computation, are applied to no correspond* 
ing purpose? Is God economical of flowers, and 
does He lavish worlds? Are the various adapta- 
tions of His universe perfect in character but in- 
consistent in their proportions? Is God one '^ who 
breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?" 
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CHAP. VII. 

ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION FROM THE SUPE- 
RIORITY OF THE SOUL TO MERE BRUTE 
MATTER. 

It has been said, that the happiness of millions of 
redeemed souls is a sufficient object for the creation 
.of a universe. To this it may readily be replied, 
that, according to human conceptions^ the distance 
between mere sentient and animal life, and uncon- 
scious matter is so great, that the happiness of the 
various races of animals which people our globe 
would be well worth the creation of a universe, if 
it could not be attained at a less cost; and that 
the eternal happiness of one intelligent being like 
man, not to speak of millions, would be cheaply 
purchased at the same price under the same con- 
ditions. But here the question hinges. It ill 
becomes a reasoner, who assigns, as a valid argu- 
ment against the belief of other races of intelligent 
and religious beings inhabiting other worlds, the 
circumstance, that men cannot conceive of them 
particularly without clothing them with the very 
attributes of humanity, to erect his own or any 
human estimate into a standard for the operations 

K 
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of God. These must be judged by the rule of 
God^s own wisdom, and by the analogies which 
fall under human observation. It is to be observed, 
therefore, that there is a fitness of proportion, as 
well as of character in God's works^ — a Divine 
economy, as well as geometry; nor have we any 
reason to conclude, that the latter is more nice and 
exact in its provisions, than the former. The en- 
joyment of life by one of the most insignificant of 
the sentient races of this world is of more value 
than any amount of senseless organization; but it 
does not require a millionth part of this worldls 
arrangement to afford it, and, therefore, God has 
filled the world with races which, in the final 
development of their power of increase, are capable 
of extracting from it all the enjoyment which it 
is calculated to afford. Eate the value of sentient 
and intelligent existence at whatsoever price men 
may, it does not affect the argument. The pro- 
portion is to be established, not according to arbi- 
trary human conception, but according to that 
Divine economy which proportions the means to 
the end, which, in the prospective increase of the 
various races of our globe, has made provision for 
the ultimate enjoyment of all the streams of bounty 
and happiness with which it has been furnished, 
and according to which the desolation of the uni- 
verse, our globe excepted, would be a waste with- 
out even an approximation to precedent. TKe 
higher you estimate the value of one intelligent 
and immortal being, the stronger is the argument 
in favour of the belief, that no province of God's 
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creation, suited to a£Ford such a being a local habi- 
tation and a name, and to furnish it with material 
illustrations of the greatness and goodness of a 
Creator, will be ultimately unpeopled — ^that there 
are even now many worlds besides our own, and 
that the great mass of the heavenly bodies are^ or 
will be, in their proper season, occupied by races 
adapted to their peculiar habitations. 
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. GHAP. VIII. 

BECAPITULATION OF THE ARGUMENT. 

There are several other weak points in the argu- 
ments lately adduced against the probability of the 
existence of many inhabited worlds, and the work 
in which these arguments are stated contains some 
apparent contradictions and objectionable expres- 
sions, which seem to stand more in need of qualifi- 
cation than the use of the word " waste," which 
has been explained away in the last edition. But 
if the answer to those objections in that work 
which have been noticed in the present essay are 
conclusive, it is tmnecessary to direct attention to 
minor inconsistencies. To enter more largely upon 
the demerits of the reasoning against the plurality 
of worlds, would be to give, to the present attempt 
to vindicate the belief of their existence, the appear- 
ance of a greater anxiety to assail error, than to 
support truth. It may be well, therefore, to re- 
capitulate the arguments which have been adduced 
in the preceding chapters, and to point out the 
answers which they afibrd to the principal objec- 
tions against the belief of more worlds than one. 
It has been shewn, in the first instance, that the 
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Christian system is not directly involved in the 
question, and that no direct objection to Christianity 
is suspended upon its investigation. The impor- 
tance of the inquiry arises from its powerful influ- 
ence, first, upon tnan*s view of God's character, as 
exhibited in His works, and upon the argument for 
the being and perfections of God, derived from 
universally diffused indications of design; and, 
secondly, upon the harmony and proportions of 
God's purpose in Christ. The objects and true 
value of the inquiry having been thus pointed out, 
the proofe from Scripture arising from the office 
and number of the angels and from several Scrip- 
tural expressions naturally followed, and it was 
shewn, that while there were satisfactory reasons 
why no direct statements should be expected, the 
indirect proofs were neither few nor contemptible. 

The answers to the objections from analogy 
which had been so confidently adduced, and which 
have been examined, may now be briefly placed 
side by side with the objections themselves, so as 
to afford increased fiicility for comparing their re- 
spective strength and conclusiveness. 

It has been said, that, as possessing capacities 
for being " admitted^ in some degree, to the view 
with which the Creator himself beholds His crea- 
tion,"^ as an intelligent, moral, religious, and pro- 
gressive being, man is to be regarded as imique 
in the tmiverse. To this it is replied, that such an 
assertion is as filse in &ct, as it is erroneous in 
theory. Pirst, it is &lse in fact : the angels of God 

» Plurality of Worlds, p. 364 
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are as capable, at least, as man is, of understanding 
the views of God both in creation and redemption* 
When He created this world, they so &r under- 
stood and appreciated its design, that, while the 
morning stars sang together, all these sons of God 
shouted for joy. They are, therefore, intelligent, 
and intelligent in such measure and manner as 
enables them to perceive God's ends and purposes, 
and to enter into His designs both in creation and 
redemption; for into these things '' the angels desire 
to look." But they are also religious beings; they 
delight to praise God and to do His will, and the 
highest aspiration of sanctified humanity is, that 
God's will may be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
They are also moral beings; and there is no incon- 
sistency in regarding the principle which dictated 
the angelic prohibition, " See thou do it not for I 
am thy fellow-servant," as so far identified with 
the principle to which the angelic appeal was made, 
as to exempt from incongruity the application to 
both of the common term *' conscience." That the 
anfi:els are also being^s of procnressive intellifi:ence is 
evident from their desire to investigate thf things 
of the kingdom of Christ, and from their deriving 
fresh instruction as to the manifold wisdom of God, 
from the contemplation of the constitution and 
progress of His Church. 

That man is imique in his possession of intelli- 
gence, morality, religion, and progressive power, is 
not only false in fact, but erroneous in theory, and 
inconsistent with analogy. It has been indeed in- 
sinuated, if not asserted, that it is impossible to 
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conceive a variety of intelligent, moral, and reK- 
gious beings; and that tlie common participation of 
these attributes necessitates a perfect resemblance 
and uniformity. To this it is replied, not only that 
such an assertion is unwarranted, but that even the 
more modified statement, that it is more difficult to 
conceive a variety of intelligent than of sentient or 
inanimate creations, is itself an error; and that 
every variety of material and sentient organization 
must produce a corresponding variety in the charac- 
ter and development of the intelligence associated 
with, or surrounded by it. There is no ground for 
concluding that material variety is more readily 
conceivable than mental. On the contrary, every 
variety of matter which God has created must be 
the result, so to speak, of a variety of view and 
intention on the part of the Creator; and must pro- 
portionally modify the acts and character of created 
intelligences. The variety in the countenances of 
the millions of the human race, which has been 
already adduced as an illustration of God's power of 
combining a few general features with an innumer- 
able diversity of details, seems to afford a con- 
clusive argument on this point. Phrenologists 
would say, that every variety of mind was the 
result of a variety of those physical organs by 
which man's spirit acts in its various intellectual 
exercises. But, leaving phrenology out of the 
question, most persons will be disposed to sanction 
the belief, that the face is the index of the soul; 
and that the more flexible and minute portions of 
the features, in which the diversity between various 
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faees has its principal seat, are moulded by thd 
influence of the internal mind. Should this be 
admitted, it may be asserted, not only that there is 
an equal, but a greater variety in the mental charac* 
ters of men, than in the features of the human &ce; 
for the fleshly and material index offers a certain 
amount of resistance to the moulding mind, and 
expresses, with a measure of indistinctness, the 
more delicate shades of peculiarity in mental charac- 
ter. There is always something lost in the transfer; 
and, if we could behold the mental differences 
which have induced those of physiognomy, we 
should perceive a greater sharpness of contrast 
generally, and detect some shades of diversity so 
fleeting, and others so gende in their exercise, that 
the material countenance could not receive the 
impression, either from its slowness of motion on 
the one hand, or its want of suflicient sensitiveness 
on the other. Even in this worlS, no two minds 
probably were or ever will be alike ; and all that is 
requisite to supply the greater degree of variety to 
be expected in intelligences inhabiting different 
worlds, is a proportionate variety in the circum- 
stances of their lot, in the physical organization 
with which their spirits may be associated, and in 
the mode by which the Creator holds converse with 
them. The whole of the reasoning against various 
intelligent inhabitants of other worlds is erroneous, 
because it argues, either that the possession of com- 
mon general features necessitates an incongruous 
or grotesque particular resemblance; or, that human 
inability to conceive of one, without the other. 
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ronders Bucb existence improbable. That the pos« 
session by tbe dominant inhabitants of other globes 
pf intelligence, morality^ religion, and progressive 
power, necessitates a grotesque particular resem^ 
blance, is just as well grounded a conclusion^ as 
the supposition, that the subjection to the common 
principle of gravitation, and the other general laws 
of the material iiniverse, necessitates an exact re- 
semblance between all the material globes of which it 
is composed. If the existence of common general 
features of resemblance in the material worlds 
necessitates their being as exactly alike as '^ one pea 
is to another," the same rule may hold with respect 
to the necessary connexion between the general 
features of all intelligent beings, and their par- 
ticular and exact uniformity in all points. Neither 
in the material, sentient, nor intelligent worlds do 
general laws necessitate particular resemblances, or 
exclude the possibility of innumerable harmonious 
proportions of diversity in subordinate details. 

The objection from man's inability to form any 
conception of these varieties of detail is equally 
groundless. God and angels are the only intelli- 
genceSj beside his own race, of which man is cog- 
nizant. The angels are so far removed from his 
observation, that he knows little of their particular 
nature, and. can only grasp those larger tmits of 
which they participate with man himself, as being, 
like him, intelligent, moral, and religious. Even 
the attributes of God himself are described by 
words previously applied to man^s mind, and pri- 
marily to material things. To deny that man cai^ 
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form any conception of other intelligences but such 
as bear a grotesque resemblance to bis own, is to 
deny to bim tbe power of forming any idea of God, 
but such as is utterly degrading to the Divine 
character, because it assimilates Him exactly to 
man himself. General conceptions are as recon- 
cilable in the intelligent as in the material world ; 
and it is just as much in man's power to entertain a 
general belief and notion of various intelligent 
beings^ without assimilating them closely to him- 
self^ as it is to take up a position, in relation to a 
distant mountain, which wiU permit him to trace 
its general features, although he cannot tell with 
what species of trees or herbs its sides may be 
clothed. 

And this is an argument which applies both to 
the sentient and physical, as well as to the intellec- 
tual organization of the inhabitants of other worlds. 
We can conceive generally that they possess sen- 
tient bodies, without endeavouring to picture the 
peculiar structure and arrangement of these bodies. 
We can, without assuming any variation in the 
material laws of other worlds, readily admit the 
possibility of the existence of compensating ele- 
ments, or peculiar combinations, of which we are 
ignorant, and which will enable the inhabitants of 
other globes to endure cold vastly greater than that 
undergone by those who dwell near our own north 
pole, or a vastly greater heat, than the fire-king. 
There may be liquids which will not freeze in the 
coldest planet, nor change into vapour or gas in 
the hottest. Can the objector form a particular 
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conception of the bodies with which the spirits of 
glorified believers will be clad? Does he believe 
that thej will possess no property in common with 
their present bodies? Does his inability to form a 
particular idea of the characteristics of the resur- 
rection body, without assimilating it too closely 
with the present natural and corruptible body, 
preclude his belief both of its existence and of its 
general measure of identity, combined with a 
variety adapted to, and harmonizing with, its change 
of circumstances. " It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know thai, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is." " If the circumstance that ** it 
would have been impossible for a spectator of the 
pre-human creation, however intelligent, imagina- 
tive, bold, and inventive, to- have conjectured 
beforehand the endowments of Such a creature as 
man; and" that ''if there is to be a creature which 
is to succeed man^ as man has succeeded the ani- 
mals, it must be thought equally impossible for us 
to conjecture beforehand what kind of creature 
that must be,"^ did not invalidate the probability 
of man*s existence now^ and does not affect the 
probability of his future existence in a glorified 
state, why should human inability, and even the 
difficulty experienced by poets^, in forming definite 
and precise notions of the inhabitants of other 
worlds^ be regarded as invalidating the probability 
of their existence. 

» Of the Plurality of Worlds, p. 385-6, 

« "We know how difficult the poets," etc.— Ibid, p. 337. 
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CHAP. IX. 

EECAPITITLATION CONTINUED. 

It is unreoBonabk to believe in the existence in 
this world of intelligent, and progressive, and 
multiplying races, who can " inhabit the water, or 
the dark masses of the earth, or be at home in the 
fire/'i not because such things are impossible, for 
who can tell the variety of form, or the compen- 
sating material elements which almighty power 
has at its command; but simply because such races 
would be able to dispute, if not to destroy,, man's 
dominancy over the earth, or even to exterminate 
him. The highest ascendancy in civilization and 
in the arts of war, can give but a &int impression 
of the auperiority which such races would possess 
over man. His fleets would be the sport of the 
one, and all his terrestrial labours would be at the 
mercy of the other. But the most complete renun- 
ciation of the belief of such races in our world, is 
perfectly consistent with a retention of the belief 
of the existence, in other worlds; of beings who 
enjoy compensating elements, of which we are en- 
tirely ignorant, and who are so constituted as to 
live and enjoy life in worlds which would be 
* Dialogue on the Plurality of Worlds. 
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destructiye of human exiatence. Nor does the 
rejection of the belief of the existence of intelli- 
gent or sentient races of various kinds in oui 
world, because man was intended to be dominant, 
necessitate the belief, that there can not be worlds 
in which there are more intelligent and progressive 
races than one, any more than our possession of 
only one sun necessitates the disbelief of planetary 
systems having binary suns. The person who 
argues against the existence of sentient races under 
physical conditions which would be fatal to human 
life, because he cannot conceive the compensating 
element, or peculiar constitution adapted to their 
material abode, resembles, as it has been truly said, 
the geographers of ancient times, who laid down 
zones, some of which were uninhabitable because 
of the heat, and others by reason of the cold. And 
the person who denies the possibility, or even pro- 
bability, of systems having two suns, or qf worlds 
inhabited by two races, resembles the man who, 
Uving undJ a despotism, and having never heard 
of a republic, or mixed government consisting of 
three branches, should deny the possibility or pro- 
bability of any other form of policy but an auto- 
cracy; Human inability to conjecture, & prwri, 
any pecidiarity^ is no argument against it; and it 
may be God's pleasure, that in this, as in other 
respects, the variety of the material and of the 
intellectual and moral worlds may run parallel; 
and that the external circumstances may be the 
tjrpe, as well as the moulding principle, of the in- 
telligences placed within their sphere. 
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To the gr^t argument derived from geology, the 
reply may be very briefly summed up. Unless its 
author can prove, that all the universe, except our 
world, has existed only for a moment, there is no 
proportion between his premises and conclusion. A 
world iminhabited for indefinite ages, is only the 
coimterpart of an equally indefinite universe unin- 
habited for a moment. But as we have reason to 
believe, that the other planets of our system, as 
well as the stars, have existed at least as long 
as our world, the element of time can make no 
difference as to their proportions. Since the equi- 
multiples of proportionals always retain the pro* 
portions of the original magnitudes, our earth 
bears the same proportion to the universe, whether 
they are both regarded for a moment, or multi- 
plied by indefinite ages. The argument against 
the probability of the universe being ever inha- 
bited, because our world was for many ages desti- 
tute of intelligent inhabitants, is a fidlacy which 
would find its parallel in the argument, that be- 
cause there are some minute and subordinate bones 
in the animal economy which do not immediately 
subserve any end to the particular creature in 
which they are found, it is probable that most of 
those animals which have not come under our 
actual observation are so constituted, that their 
whole organization is equally incapable of minister- 
ing to their particular advantage, or that the object 
of their general structure is as difiicult of detection 
as that of their minute parts. Had the author 
stated, that as minuteness prevented men from 
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detecting the use of everything in the divine eco- 
nomy, so distance exercised a corresponding influ- 
ence, there would have been some ground of 
argument, but as it is there is none« 

The argument from distance would not, how- 
ever, afford any support to such conclusions as that 
which maintains, that the whole universe, with the 
exception of our world, is untenanted and desolate. 
As human inability to detect the uses of each of 
those parts of creation which are extremely minute, 
and in immense numbers, does not, according to 
the admissions of the Essayist in his last edition, 
give any ground for concluding that they are 
wasted, or have not their appropriate and adequate 
end; so neither does man's inability to discover the 
exact use of those parts of creation which are at 
very great distances, invalidate the belief that these 
immense masses have also an object, proportioned 
to their vastness. Analogy gives no more counte- 
nance to the conclusion that our world only is 
inhabited, and that all the rest of the material uni- 
verse is devoted exclusively to man's instruction 
and enjoyment, than the geological argument, 
which was considered so conclusive. On the con- 
trary, analogy proves, not only that all the parts of 
the creation have, in proportion to their greatness, 
corresponding objects, but that their principal and 
largest and most direct ends are associated with the 
circles of being in nearest contact with them; and 
that their effects on the more distant circles, and 
on the great final cause of all things, become more 
and more indistinct, and more difficult of discovery^ 
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in the ratio of their distance and complication. 
Hence the magnitude of the heavenly bodies, and 
the feeble influence^ compared to that magnitude, 
which, owing to their immense distance^ they can 
exercise upon our world and its inhabitants^ as well 
as the tenor of analogy^ justifies us in concluding 
that these bodies have objects^ and exercise infiu* 
ences, better proportioned to their greatness, and 
nearer to themselves — that their indirect and com- 
paratively feeble effects upon our world and its 
inhabitants are, to their direct influences, in the 
ratio of their distance from us — and that there are 
circles of intelligence, adapted by their nearness 
and other circumstances^ to derive from them that 
measure of advantage, the absence of which would, 
according to analogy, be waste. 

The Divine economy is such, that every creature 
has not only an object and end, but an adequate 
and suitable one. Its provisions are wise in cha-* 
racter, and in proportions also; and this circum- 
stance furnishes a fiill an*d satisfactory answer to 
objections to the plurality of worlds, derived from 
the value of the soul, as an adequate object for the 
creation of a universe. Far from denying this, we 
would admit, that even the existence of a few sen- 
tient beings, the creatures of a day, would be a 
sufficient object, if their existence and happiness 
could not be secured at a less cost; and that the 
eternal blessedness of a single soul would be an 
amply sufficient purpose for the creation of a uni- 
verse, under the same conditions: but this is not 
the question at issue. The question is, not of the 
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vast superiority of intelligeDt or even mere sentient 
existence over senseless matter, but of the wise and 
adequate proportion of means to- an end; and it is 
denied, that either analogy or revelation furnishes 
any grounds for concluding, that an all but infinite 
universe, ministering to the inhabitants of one of 
its infinitesimal fractions, and to the instruction of 
a single race, preserves this proportion; and that 
we are justified in concluding, that the universe 
has objects more commensurate with its vast extent. 
It is unhesitatingly admitted, that '* one school of 
moral discipline, one theatre of moral action, one 
arena of moral contests for the highest prizes, is a 
sufficient centre for innumerable hosts of stars and 
planets."^ But what does this tend to prove, but 
that, as one God over all, the Creator rules His 
imiverse by uniform and immovable first princi- 
ples, harmonizing perfectly with His attributes? 
Does it afford the slightest argument for a diminu- 
tion of the number of intelligent and moral races, 
altogether disproportioned to the extent of the 
material universe? Does the existence of one 
government and code of laws throughout His em- 
pire, in anywise afi*ect the inspired statement, that 
m the multitude of people is the Idn^e honour f 

The expanse of time seems to afibrd as little 
countenance for the disbelief of a plurality of worlds, 
as that of space; and, if the conclusions which the 
writer of the present remarks has drawn from it, as 
well as from analogy, and from the other arguments 

» See "Of the Huralitj of Worlds," p. 368. 
• Proverbs xiv. 28. 
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by whicli the belief of the plurality of worlds has 
been assailed, are as well grounded as he has endea- 
voured to prove them to be, those who feel inter- 
ested in the question may thank the learned ob- 
jector to the existence of more worlds than one, 
for having introduced into itj as his grand argu- 
ments, elements so fatal to his own reasonings, and 
so &yourable to the deeply-cherished belief of some 
philosophers, and of many Christians, that our 
world, in its present state, contains the mere em- 
bryo of intelligent, moral, and reKgious happiness— 
that the progress of man in his present state, is but 
the initiation of an interminable career of glory — 
and that his most widely extended associations are 
a preparation for as interminably expanding an 
intercourse with the whole family of an intelligent 
universe. 
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CHAP. X. 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF THE INQUIRY. 

In an early part of the inquiry, its influence upon 
man's view, both of God's general character and of* 
the proportions of the Christian system, were no- 
ticed. It may be well to conclude with a few 
remarks upon its natural direct induence upon 
human conduct, and upon the future destinies of 
our world. 

It has been observed, that Christian love and 
sympathy can have no limits but those of God's 
purpose in Christ. A heathen poet . could say, 
" Homo sum, nil humanum a me alienum puto";^ 
but it is the privilege of those who have received 
an unction from the Holy One, to extend their 
affections to a wider circle, and to raise them to a 
more noble society, even to *' an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in heaven." 

The philosophy which would circumscribe the 
scope of man's views in this respect, whether on 

*. '*I am a man ; nothing connected with humanity is a 
matter of indifference to me." 
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tKe ground of Kumility, or of superior practical 
wisdom^ is of a spurious character — sets itself in 
direct opposition to the revealed principles of God's 
purpose in Christ, and is closely allied to that false 
charity which not only begins at home, and ends 
there also; but T^hich^ even there^ exhibits the 
chilling reflex influence of its narrow and selfish 
spirit. 

The observations — that "if the nations of the 
earth were to employ, for the promotion of human 
knowledge^ a small fraction only of the means, the 
wealth, the ingenuity^ the energy^ the combination, 
which they have employed in every age for the 
destruction of human life and of human means of 
enjoyment, we might soon find that what we 
hitherto knew, is little compared with what man 
has the power of knowing"; ^ and that " if we were 
to conceive a universal and perpetual peace to be 
established among the principal nations of the 
earth (for instance, by some general agreement for 
that purpose) ; and if we were to suppose, further, 
that those nations should employ all their powers 
and means in fully unfolding the intellectual and 
moral capacities of their members^ by early educa- 
tion, constant teaching, and ready help in all ways; 
we might then, perhaps, look forward to a state of 
the earth in which it should be inhabited, not 
indeed by a being exalted above man, but by man 
exalted above himself as he now is"* — although 
rather trite, are not to be lightly esteemed; but to 
point out how this is likely to be proximately 

» Of the Plurality of Worlds, p. 390. Ibid. p. 389. 
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accomplislied, is tKe difficulty. In producing this 
result, two elements are calculated to secure a most 
powerfiil influence^ both of which are opposed to 
tlie principles maintained in the essay, which con* 
tends that our world is the only inhabited one, and 
which would confine our attention and interest to 
what takes place among men. We look to the 
Gospel of Christ as the great means of promoting 
ultimate and universal peace, when men shaU beat 
their swards into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruninff'hooks ; when nation shall not rise up against 
nation^ neither shall they learn waar any more. But 
we also believe, that Providence is co-operating, in 
the control of the material and intellectual world, 
to secure this great object. 

The wars which have desolated, and are, alas, 
now desolating our world, are the results of sin 
either on one side or the other, or on both. If all 
men and all nations were thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit and principles of the gospel, wars would 
cease spontaneously, and without any "formal 
agreement." But so far is this from being the case, 
that those nations which are most fully imbued 
with the spirit of Christianity, present, in their 
criminal codes and in their judicatories, a decided 
and conclusive proof of the reverse. There is 
much reason to fear that the time when any one 
nation will be so fully imbued with the spirit of 
the gospel as to render criminal laws an unnecessary 
provision, and legal tribunals, to decide between 
man and man, an empty form, is still far distant; 
much more so the time when the whole world shall 
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present so blessed and glorious a scene of the 
triumph of the Prince of Peacei. 

Until that time shall arrive, approximations to it 
in the state of the world, corresponding to what 
existsin those nations whose laws are most thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of true religion, can only be 
expected by the use of the same salutary appli*- 
ances. That the prevention of crime is cheaper, 
as well as more Christian and humane, than its 
punishment^ is a lesson which the more civilized 
nations have taken home to themselves, and upon 
which they are beginning to act. If they will 
extend the maxim to the whole world, and make 
exertions proportioned to the greatness of the 
object, to diffuse the influences of that kingdom, 
which is righteousness and peace, as well as '* joy 
in the Holy Ghost/' it will yet save the expen- 
diture of seas of blood, and of millions of treasure. 
They are now reaping the sad fruits of past neglect, 
and must continue to do so, until the effects of 
preventive measures have had time to exhibit 
themselves. Until the nations most interested in 
preserving peace, because they have most civiliza- 
tion, and most social and religious enjoyment to 
lose, take preventive measures adequate to the evil, 
and even until these measures bear their proper 
fruit, other and more violent remedies must be 
exercised; and it is a maxim in legislating for 
crime, that its prevention depends more largely on 
certainty of detection, and equal certainty as well 
as promptness of punishment, than upon any other 
provision. So long as personal or national aggran- 
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disement is r^arded as the highest object of ex- 
istence, neither personal itijuries nor national wars 
will cease; and nations^ like individual men^ will 
•eeek to gratify their earthly, grovelling ambition, 
by such means as are most consistent with their 
circumstances and temperament. No confidence 
can be placed in any man^ or in any nation actuated 
by such a principle. Fraud and violence are its 
usual concomitants; private injustice and national 
oppression^ its natural results. To men and nations 
the same remedy must be applied. 

The mighty troublers of the earth. 
Who swim to sovereign rule through seas of blood ; 
The oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying villains, 
Who ravage kingdoms, and lay empires waste ; 
And, in a cruel wantonness of power, 
Thin states of half their people, and give up 
To want the rest : 

are, like the midnight prowling robber, or the 
stealthy assasffln, to be restrained by the fear of 
certain detection, and of equally certain, and prompt, 
and adequate punishment. 

To secure a provision for the sure and speedy 
punishment of such mighty malefactors, nothing 
can more eifectually contribute, than a deeply-settled 
conviction, on the part of the most civilised and 
powerful nations of the earth, that the system of 
mutual sympathy and interposition is one which 
extends its limits^ not only beyond the bounds of 
national, but of planetary existence; that it is a 
principle which animates the whole family in heaven 
and earth, which has its source at the throne of the 
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Creator Himself, and which has, therefore, pledged 
for its ultimate saccess, the truth and power of the 
everlasting God. The results of the neglect of this 
duty, on the part of nations, are vastly more diffi- 
cult of detection than on the part of individuals; 
but they are also more inevitable. A single indi- 
vidual exists but for a very limited period, and the 
effects of his sin&l neglect may not overtake him 
in this world; but corporate bodies have a longer 
existence, and are^ therefore, more certain of incur- 
ring the justly-merited punishment of national 
errors. If, therefore, kingdoms, as such^ desire to 
fall in with the provisions of that sceptre, the 
opposers of which shall be finally dashed in pieces 
like a potter's vessel, they will do well to remember 
that God has not only made of one blood all nations 
of men, but that they are all ^Hbiiually and pro- 
spectively interested in the purpose of redemption; 
and that, therefore, the whole human &mily is one 
body, of which no single member can be treated 
with injustice or oppression, without entailing ulti- 
mately on the rest a corresponding injury; and 
that, either voluntarily, and in the path of righteous 
sympathy, or by constraint, and as a retributive 
vengeance, the other members must suffei with it. 
It has been said, ** If other worlds, quite removed 
from " ours, *^ are free from the terrestrial measure 
of vice and misery, that difference surely makes 
our condition more sad, and not more consolatory;"* 
but this remark so far from proving that the belief 
of other and happier worlds is a source of sorrow 
and grief, affords an opportunity of proving the 
* Dialogue on Plurality of Worlds, p. 39. 
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Inverse. Some of those who believe that there are 
other worlds than ours, also believe that all intelli- 
gent races are parts of one great system, and sub- 
jects of one moral government. They believe, 
also, that the other worlds are generally, if not 
universally, better and happier than our own; but 
this does not deject them. Their feelings on this 
point are those of the soldier on the fields or of the 
mariner on the ocean. They regard themselves as 
the soldiers of Christ, and our world as the great 
battle-field. The ark of God's united justice and 
mercy floats on the waves of our troubled ocean, 
and is, under God, committed to the management 
of human agency. We are a '^ spectacle to the 
imiverse, and to angels and to men /' we are in the 
vanguard of the warfare between good and evil. 
And is it no mitigation of our sufferings that we 
are fighting the battle of the Lord of Hosts, under 
the guidance of one who was '^ made perfect through 
suffering;'' and that, if we suffer with Him in the 
contest, we shall share the victory and the triumph 
— shall be hereafter made kings and priests unto God, 
and perhaps be rulers over greater empires than 
earthly ambition ever dreamed of ?^ 

Nor does this reasoning apply to those only who 
are directly engaged in extending the conquests of 
Christian truth; it invests with a corresponding 
dignity and solemnity, every sacrifice^ and every 
exertion, for the establishment of those practical 
principles of justice, mercy, and righteousness^ 
which the gospel inculcates. The man who, to a 

^ Compare Luke ziz. 17, 19. 
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leeling of his own demerit, to unfeigned trust in 
and love to a Redeemer^ and to a sense of duty to 
his country, adds an intdiligent appreciaticHi of the 
righteousness of the cause in which he is engaged, 
and of the obligation that rests upon nations to 
interpose on behalf of the oppressed^ and irhoi, 
under the influence of such principles, exposes 
himself to the infection of an hospital^ or the perils 
of a battle-field, is « confessor.' The men who 
profess to labour for peace by empty general deda* 
mationSj without daring to express dieir opinions of 
the merits of the question to the unprincipled 
aggressor^ and who profess to hate bloodshed^ while 
they pride themselves on having exchanjged courte* 
sies with a splendid robber, lay themselvesopentothe 
imputation ofbeing either self-deceivers or hjrpocrites. 
He who forges manacles in secret, certainly premedi- 
tates cruelty ; and proportions his preparations to 
his intended victim's power of resistance* Let 
such men be consistent: let them first of aU urge 
upcm their own nation the dismissal of all police 
force, and the abolition, not only of all criminal 
laws^ but of all compulsory tribunals whatever. 
When their prescriptions succeed in a small com- 
munity, they may advocate their adoption on a 
larger scale, with some colour of claim to sound- 
ness of judgment, and sincerity of purpose. 

} "ThiB title was given in the early Church to those 
who, by the confession of a true faith, were called upon to 
endure persecution, without actually suffering death. 
This constitutes the distinction between confessors and 
martyrs." — Stduntoni's Church JHcHonary. 
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A settled conviction of the truth that all hu- 
manity is one integral family which must inevitably 
suffer and rejoice together, will secure national 
peace^ upon the same principle that it protects the 
individual members of smaller communities; and^ 
if acted upon in proportion to its importance, and 
so as to bring down a single instance of speedy and 
adequate punishment on a national transgrcssor, 
4ind to afford a pledge of a repetition of the remedy 
in any future case, would be a mercy to all nations, 
because it would not only protect the weak and in- 
offensive from injury, but intimidate the powerful 
and oppressive from making future attempts; while 
the idea of a " formal agreement " between the 
mighty robber and his weak victim is as plausible, 
as a covenant of peace between the wolf and the 
lamb. 

In the repression of crime, there are, however, 
other important elements besides the eidstence of 
powers sufficient to inflict punishment, and willing 
to do so. Certainty of detection and promptness 
of retribution are equally important. For this 
reason there is much ground, to question the dis- 
paraging statement, that ** it is not fonnd generally, 
that the improvement of machinery and of means 
of locomotion among men produces an improvement 
in morality, nor even an improvement in intelli- 
gence, except as to particular points."^ In oppo- 
sition to this view, it may be replied, that, next to 
a settled conviction on the part of the most civi- 
lized and powerful kingdoms, that the whole 

» See « Of the PluraHty of Worlds," p.388. 
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human race, as one &mily^ is so indissolubly bound 
together for good or evil, that no injustice to one 
member can be permitted without injury to the 
rest, nothing is more calculated to secure such a 
measure of that national morality which will tend 
to banish war from the world, than those improve- 
ments in machineiy which are calculated to diffiise 
throughout the whole globe a knowledge of what- 
ever is taking place in its various divisions, and 
that &cility of locomotion, which bringing the world 
into a smaller compass, permits the speedy and 
effective concentration of civilised humanity on 
any one point. It is the dark places of the earth 
which are full of the habitations of cruelty ; it is 
the isolated community which tempts the national 
despoiler, as the lonely farm-house used to tempt 
the midnight robber. It is the knowledge of the 
pusillanimity of its neighbourhood^ or of the ab- 
sence or remissness of its police^ that encourages 
the national burglar. Everything, therefore^ which 
tends to prevent the isolation of any of the human 
family, and to facilitate prompt and eiFectual inter- 
communion between its various members is of 
incalculable value. It tends to bring home the 
conviction of their community of interests, and 
enables them to act upon that conviction with 
proportional speed and power, and to intimidate 
the thief and assassin. When the argus eye of the 
press and its many-tongued voice are universally 
established, and when the means of speedy loco- 
motion are as widely secured, the difference be- 
tween the peace of the world, and that of a kingdom 
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or family, will only be a question of numbers, not 
of character. The era when the Gospel will pro- 
duce a universal peace, perfectly spontaneous on the 
part of all, must be subsequent to its universal 
reception, and to its actual influence upon the 
great mass of mankind; the era of its enforcement 
of the laws of national justice, and of its securing 
general peace by its incorporation into the spirit 
and general character of the most civilized and 
powerful nations^ is, it is to be hoped, near at hand. 
Such an era, as subservient to a universal diffusion 
of the Gospel, seems to be pointed out by prophecy 
as a time when '* many shall go to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased." 

The practical influence of the inquiry in im- 
pressing upon men the conviction, that the whole 
intelligent world is one great community, which, 
although differing in subordinate features, is so 
closely associated by certain general laws, that every 
part exercises an influence upon the rest, has been 
pointed out; and^ if too much identified with pass- 
ing events, the natural connexion may plead as an 
apology. 

To those who would urge Christians to confine 
their charity and their aspirations within any limits 
short of those embraced by God's eternal purpose^ 
and who either directly or indirectly would at- 
tempt to pour contempt or ridicule upon the belief 
of an intellectual and religious history of other 
races, and of other worlds, more or less resembling 
our's, we would, in conclusion^ adduce a clear 
proof, that such a belief has not ^' always been 
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regarded as extraTagani^" nor '^m^tained only 
by a few men, wKo liave become bye- words on that 
account" {Dialogue^ p. 46). Thousands and tens of 
thousands of the wisest and holiest of the earth hare 
entertained a belief^ not only of a religious and in- 
telligent history of other races than ours, but of one 
embracing the whole universe — have been thereby 
stimulated to a more faithful and fervent discharge 
of their duties to the nearer circles of religion and 
intelligence, and have joined, without any suspicion 
of its inconsistency, in that noble anthem — 

"We praise thee, God; we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord. 

All the BABTH doth worship thee: the Father ever- 
lasting. 

To thee all angeia cry aloud : the heavens and all 

THE powers therein. 

To thee Cherubin and Seraphin : continually do cry, 
Holy, Holy, Holy : Lord God of Sabaoth: 
Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty : of thy 
Glory. 



THE END. 
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